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AT our post AGatn: Owing to the cause stated 
in the October number, the Editor was obliged to 
visit Georgia about the middle of September, where 
the cutting of the railroad between Atlanta and 








a reason for absence too often and too truly used 


_| valid excuses for non-attenda.ce. 


on former occasions—and there will remain few 
Let the response 
to the call, then, be full and hearty; and, though 


little elaborate preparation seems to bave been 


made for the sessions in the shape of a programme 
of business, let this be a spontaneous outpouring of 
experimental knowledge and an untrammelled dis- 


| cussion of difficulties, which wil! form an cra in the 


Chattanooga kept him just one month longer than | 


intended. Before starting from home the matter for 
the October No., except the first page, was all pre- 
pared or in print; but the present number, owing to 
the protracted absence just alluded to, has been 
made up, all but this page, by anvther hand. It is 
believed, however, that the reader will find no fall- 
ing off on that account. 


But thus it is, that, for. 


the first time in nearly thirteen years, the greater | 


part, or in fact any part, of a number of this Jour- 
nal has been edited by another. Owing to the 
same cause, the reader will miss the usual amount 
of editorial matter frcm the last two numbers. 


Whether this is an evil or a benefit, it is unneces- | 


sary here to discuss ; but, be that as it may, he shall 
have the usual dose next month and thereafter. 


sence of the Editor has somewhat deranged their 
part of the contents of this number. 


remedied, as far as possible, next month. 
soo 


Strate Convention oF County SUPERINTENDENTS, 
By reference to the call, under the official head in 


vember 29. 
largest meeting of these officers yet held. 
burg is a pleasant place to visit, and, held there, 


onward progress of our School System. Above all, 


‘let there not only be harmony and teachableness in 


the proceedings—eschewing all topics except those 
which properly pertain to the discharge of official 
duty ; but let every effort be made to secure that 
grand desideratum in the system itself,—harmony 
and uniformity in the details of its operations. 


NoRMAL 


Norta Western Srate ScuHoou : 
8. R. Tuomrson, Esq., for the past four or five years, 
the efficient Superintendent of Crawford county, 
has resigned that position and accepted the Profes- 
sorship of Mathematics in the North Western Nor- 
mal School, at Edinboro’, in Erie county. Howev- 
er much the people of Crawford may lose by this 
change, we rejoice at it, inasmuch as it places a 


| man of talent, liberal culture, and, we believe, of 
To advertisers it is proper to say, that the ab- | 
will have a wider field and more largely premote 


This shall be | 


distinguished fitness, in a position where his labors 


the cause of general education. 
eo -—— 
District Scuoot Directors’ Note Books: 


Since the publication of our last number, we have 





been in the receipt of quite a number of letters 
the October No., and the remarks under the same | 
head in this, it will be seen that the State Superin- | 
tendent “as called a State Convention of the coun- | 
ty Superintendents, at Pittsburg, on Tuesday, No-| 


It is expected that this will be the | 
Pitts- | 


the Convention will be near many officers who have | 
heretofore been absent. Add to this, the liberal | pers of School Boards, wishing these note books, 
increase of salary that has been recently made in! will apply to the Department or Common Scuoo.s, 
many counties—removing or lessening the force of ' at Harrisburg, and not to the Editor. 


from Secretaries of School Boards, desiring us 
to send them one or more copies of the District Di- 
rectors’ Note Books. We presume this arises from 
mistaking the source whence these documents are 
supplied. By observing that the notice “To Drs- 
trict Direcrors” in the October Number of the 
Journal, is placed under the “ Orricrat” head, it 
will be understood that Secretaries or other mem- 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Apams : The teachers’ public examination closed Sept. 
17th. Since then, private examinations have been rather 
more frequent than desirable. 

Good teachers are very scarce, many of the best having 
abandoned the profession for other and more lucrative em- 
ployments. 

There are still some fifteen or twenty schools unsupplied 
with teachers. The schools supplied with teachers will 
open, for the most part, about the first of November. The 
schools of Gettysburg opened about the first of August, and 
are in a flourishing condition. A few districts have a term 
of Fall school. 

At a conyenti:n of School directors, held in Gettysburg 
on the 10th ‘of October, the salary of the county Superin- | 
tendent was unanimously raised from five hundred to eight 
hundred dollars. 


Beprorp: This county was favored with her usual An- 
nual Institute, held during the month of September, at 
Bedford. The proceedings have not, with the exception of 
the abstract of the lecture of Prof. Wickersham, given else- 
where, met our eye. 


} 

Cuester: The Annual County Teachers’ Institute was | 
held at the Horticultural Hall, in West Chester, commenc- | 
ing on Monday, October 31st, and ending on Friday even- | 
ing, Nov. 4th. Prof. Chas. Northend, of Connecticut, | 
Prof. 8. W. Clark, of Homer, N. Y., and Rev. Thomas K. 
Belcher, of New York, were to be present and take part in 
the exercises. Chester County is highly favored. She de. | 
serves it. 
Cuinton: Mr. Daniel Herr, of Lamar, has been ap- | 
pointed Superintendent of Common Schools for this county, | 
vice W. W. Snoddy, resigned. Mr. H. has long been a | 
faithful and efficient teacher, a citizen of sterling worth, 
and we have no doubt will prove a faithful and efficient | 
officer.—Clinton Dem. | 
| 


CumBerLAND: The Annual Teachers’ Institute for this 
county is announced to convene at Shippensburg, on Tues- 
day, Nov. Ist, and to continue in session four days. Profs. 
Wm. C. Wilson, and 8. D. Hillman, will be present as in- | 
struetors and lecturers. The session is too short to 
accomplish all the desired good of such meetings. 


Lancaster: The Normal School at Millersville opened | 
its Fall session on Monday, Oct. 10th, under most favorable 
auspices. Already are its spacious halls crowded with stu- | 
dents of both sexes, notwithstanding, under the pressure of | 
the times, the Trustees found it absolutely necessary to in- 
crease the rates of tuition and boarding nearly fifty per 
cent. An able corps of subaltern officers, with the efficient 
and gentlemanly CoLone. at their head, will nodoubt soon 
change this regiment of Tyros into well-disciplined veter- 
ans, who will do good service in the cause of Truth. Macte 
Virtute / 


Lenieu : A County Institute, to continue four weeks, 
was opened at Lynnville, Sept. 12. At least 40 teachers 
were then needed for the schools of the county. 


MirFuin: The Educational column in the Lewistown 
Gazette has been resumed. It isto be hoped that it will 
be continued. It used to be one of the best in the State; 
and there are good teachers enough and sufficient profes- 
sional spirit in the county to keep it up to the highest | 
mark. 


Nortuamrpton: The Stockholders and Directors of the | 
schools of the borough of Easton have effected an arrange- | 
ment by which the management of the Easton Library will | 
fall chiefly into the hahds of the School Board, while at the | 
same time the stockholders and the public will enjoy all the | 
benefits that could have been derived from it under its for. | 
mer management. Under this arrangement its stability | 
and success as a public library, are placed beyond question. | 
A large and valuable collection of books from the Library 
of the High School has been added to it; and steadily, if | 
not rapidly, the most popular, interesting and instructive 
works of the day, representing the current literature, will 
be added to its shelves. After the first of November the 
Library will be opened to the public, when any one will be | 
entitled to the use ef the books by the payment of a small | 
sum of meney each year. We trust that hundreds of the 
citizens of Easton will avail themselves of this privilege. 








NortHampron : We notice that the munificent donation 
of twenty thousand dollars has been made to Lafayette Col- 
lege, by A. Pardee, Esq., of Hazleton, Pa. It is money 


| well invested,—good stock—dividends to be declared to fu- 


ture generations. 


ScnvuyiKiLL: The School Directors of Schuylkill Coun- 
ty, to show their appreciation of a faithful and hard-work- 
ing officer, met in convention on the 24th of October, and 
unanimously increased the salary of their County Superin- 
tendent, from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. The 
Superintendent also informs us, that there is scarcely a 
male teacher getting less than thirty-five dollars a month, 


| and a very large majority from fifty to ninety dollars a 


month. One township is employing ten teachers, and pay- 


| ing each seventy dollars a month. He also states that two 
, districts each increased the length of their school term one 
| month, and one non-accepting school distriet has accepted 


the public school system, and is about starting the schools. 
The teachers of this county are going to hold another four 
days’ Institute, next month. Eight of the Millersville 
graduates are teaching in this county. Isn’t that enough 


| for war times ? 


Wasuineton: Dr. W. G. Barnett has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in Jefferson College in 
place of Dr. J. V. Herriott, resigned. The Linnean School, 
North Star, James Dickson, Principal, closed its summer 
session with a two-day examination. It was very satisfac- 
tory. Not less than seven hundred persons attended, and 
the citizens provided a public dinner for the occasion. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. John Kerr and the 
County Superintendent. J. M. Milliken succeeds M. 
Tombaugh in the Monongahela City schools. The pupils 


| of the Taylorstown School, with whom Mr. Milliken has 


been laboring for the last three years, provided a dinner at 
which they presented him a fine album in token of their 
appreciation of his services. The South-western Normal 
School at Millsboro’ closed the summer session September 
2nd. One hundred and thirty students were in attendance 


| during the session—a larger number than has been enrolled 


ae any previous session. The examination continued two 
days. The ability of the pupils to present and discuss top- 
ics in a clear and systematic manner, and the neatness and 
correctness of their manuscripts, were commendable. 

The happy union has at length been consummated be 


| tween the two time-honored institutions of learing of this 


county— Washington College, located at Washington, and 
Jefferson College, located at Canonsburg. The united in- 
stitution is to bear the name of Washington and Jefferson 
College. A new Soard of Trustees, consisting of twenty- 
one members, is to be chosen by the present Boards of the 
former Colleges. The new Board to select the Faculty, 
manage the affairs, and regulate the government of the 
united College. 


The Sophomore Junior and Senior Classes are to be 
taught at Canonsburg, while the Freshman Class, Scientific 
and Agricultural Departments, as well as the studies pre- 
paratory for either course, are to be taught at Washington. 

The Agricultural Department is to be sustained by the 
expected grant of the public lands from the Government, 
and this is not reckoned in the apportionment of the income 
of the endowment fund to the other departments of the 
College. 

The property and funds of the College are to be consolid- 
ated,“and not less than one-third nor more than one-half of 
the whole income, present and future, is to be devoted to 
the support of the Preparatory and Scientific Departments, 
at Washington. 

We trust that the munificent donation of $50,000 by 
Dr. Beatty, of Steubenville, will be but the nucleus 
of yet larger accretions of material resources, until 
this institution in the West may take its place on the same 
platform with Harvard and Yale of the East. 


ill 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

Maine: The American Institute of Instruction held 
its thirty-fifth Anniversary in the City Tall, at Portland, 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of August. The number of 
teachers present was estimated at five hundred or more, 
prineipally from New England; other Northern States were 
also represented. After the usual addresses of welcome, 
Charles Northend, A. M., President of the Institute, deliv- 
cred the Annual Address. His subject was a review of the 
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educational changes that have taken place in the last forty | ture, whose improvements will go far tocompensate human- 


years. 


The address of the President was followed by a lecture | land seems to be the first to realize this truth. 


| ity for all the outrages suffered in their attainment. Mary- 
May she 


from J. L. Bartlett, Esq., Principal of the Normal Schocl | realize them to the utmost. 


at New Britain, Conn., on ‘‘ The Influence of School-life 
upon Character.’ In the evening of the first day, J. D. 
Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, delivered an exceedingly inter- 


esting and instructive lecture, on ‘‘ The Self-education of | 


the Teacher.”’ 

In the morning of the second day, an animated discussion 
was had, upon the question, ‘‘ How may parental co-opera- 
tion be secured.’’ This debate was participated in by many 
distinguished teachers from different Stutes. This discus- 


sion was followed by a lecture on ‘‘The tendency to ex- | 


treme opinions and practices in educational affairs,’’ by 
Hon. E. P. Weston, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Maine. 


At the opening of the session in the afternoon, the Insti- 


tute proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuirg 
year, which resulted as follows: B. @. Northrop, Saxon- 
ville, Mass., was chosen President; J. P. Averill, Boston, 
Mass., Recording Secretary; Chas. A. Morrill, Boston, As- 
sistant Recording Secretary ; T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass., 
and Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Corresponding Secreta 
ries; W.E. Sheldon, Boston, Treasurer. (We omit the 
names of other officers.) s 

J. W. Allen, of Norwich, Conn., delivered an address on 
‘*The Teacher an Agent, not a Servant.”’ 


| Inptana: In the ‘‘Norges anp OssErvations,’’ by 
| the Editor of the Indiana School Journal, we observe that, 
during the last month, he has been visiting Institutes, in 
some ten counties of the State; of the doings in each of 
| which, he gives a brief but interesting synopsis. These In- 
stitutes afford gratifying indications of educational progress; 
but the smallness of the number of teachers in attendance 
at many or most of them, isin striking contrast with the 
numbers we have been in the habit of meeting at institutes 
elsewhere. Wake up, Teachers of Indiana, to your highest 
interest and duty in this regard. 


Iowa: At the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Re olved, That itis the duty of all teachers to sustain 
our Government in its struggle for existence, and to eulti- 


| vate in their hearts an abiding love for God and their coun- 


try, and teach their pupils, by precept and example, a true 
patriotism and a true religion. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the Government, in 


| guaranteeing a State a Republican form of Government, to 
| see that the State Constitution contains ample provisions 


Feeling and eloquent tributes were paid to the memories | 


of Wm. D. Ticknor, Esq., Gideon F. Thayer, and George | 


Allen, Jr., former officers of the Institute, deceased during 


the st year, in aseries of appropriate resolutions, fol- | g : ; 
eae Pprer ee | dents may revoke or withhold certificates from all persons 


lowed by eulogiums on the part of several gentlemen, per- 
sonal friends of the deceased. 


toan able and vigorously written address, by Rev. EF. B. 
Webb, of Boston, on the question ‘‘ How to make the Most 
and Best of a Man.’’ . 

The session of the third day opened with the discussion of 
the question, ‘‘ Should the Examinations be conducted by 
the Teacher or the Committee ?’’ 


Prof. P. B. Chadbourne, of William’s College, then fa- | 


vored the Institute with an interesting and valuable lecture 
on the ** Relations of Natural History to Education.”’ 


Mr. Philbrick, of Boston said it was known to most of | 


the members present, that efforts had been heretofore made 
to secure the establishment of an Educational Bureau, at 
Washington, but without success. 
ses which operated to defeat the measure. no longer existed. 
he would move. that a coinmittee of three, consisting of 
Hon. Joseph E. White, of Massachusetts, Ilon. Henry Bar- 
nard, of Connecticut, and Ifon. E. P. Weston, of Maine, be 


appointed to memorialize Congress on the subject. The 
motion was adopted. 
Raope Istanp: The R. I. Institute of Instruction will 


hold a larger number of meetings in various parts of the 
State the coming season than heretofore. This is at the 
request of many teachers and others, and is 2 very satis- 
factory and encouraging proof of the success of this vigor- 
ous and practical institution. 


New York: The New York Teacher for October reaches 
us without the usual cover of colored paper; yet, on ex- 


amining its pages, we find its contents to be as good and as | - 
applicable to the times and the cause, as if they were ush- | 
ered into the presence of the reader with all the style and | 


ornament of an embossed and beautified outside. Perhaps 
the inclination may be owing to our own naked condition 
in this respect,—but we do like to see aschool journal go at 
its work—so to speak—in bare sleeves, 
more regard to the results to be produced than for the 
beauty of the implement with which it operates. We feel 


and know, at any rate, that whatever cheapens, without | 


decreasing the value of the publication, is very convenient | 
to the publisher, without any actual loss to the reader. | 
Work away, then, with your coat off, brother of New York, 
till the times shall again enable you to put it on. 
MaryLAnp: By referring to the communication of an | 
esteemed correspondent, in another column of this num- | 
ber, the reader will learn what great things have been done | 
for the future of our neighbor Maryland, by the provisions 
relating to Education in the Constitution lately adopted. 
By the by, when this wicked rebellion shall have been sup- | 
pressed, it will be found that over the sea of blood and 
teers it has caused, there willarise the dawn ofa bri'liant fu- 


Believing that the cau- | 


and do it with | 





for the establishment and maintenance of Common Schools, 

as the best safeguards for its stability and prosperity. 
Resolved, That we approve and endorse the decision of our 

State Superintendent, to the effect that County Superinten- 


who show, by act or word, sympathy with the designs of 


The evening session of the 2d day was spent in listening | tobels and traitors. 


Resolved, That the two thousand teachers of Iowa, re- 
presentatives of our profession, who have sprung to arms to 
defend our common country, have our highest regard, and 
shall ever be held by us in lasting esteem. 

Resolved, That we willdo all in our power to see that 


| the children of our deceased soldiers shall have such an ed- 


ucation as shall fit them for the duties of life, and make them 
good, law-abiding citizens—worthy sons and daughters of 


| brave sires. 


] 


Kansas: Orlando Sawyer, Secretary of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, proposes to write a Hustory o/ 


Educationin Kansan! This is rich Some one may 
ask—‘*What have been the educational achievements of 
Kansas, that they should be thus chronicled ?”’ Not so 
fast, friend. This seems to.us to be just the right move, at 
the right time and in the right direction. Kansasis young 
to be sure, and may not have done much yet, in the -educa- 
tional cnuse; but what she has done has been well done. 


cannot now at- 


on the record a fall account of her past 


A better thing, amongst minor matters, she 
tend to, than to put 


educational movements, while the facts are yet recent and 
their memory fresh. The older States will yet feel the 
want of just this same thing, when it will be too late to at 


tend to it. 


Pern WIN ET FT a err oe 


~ Poke OUR OEE, 


— s Wy .? 
Hook Abotiers, 


Wensrer’s Dictionary, UNABRIDGED. An American 
Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan Wrn- 
ster, L. L. D, Thoroughly revised, and greatly en- 
larged and improved; by Chauncew A. Goodrich, D. D., 
Dd. i. D., late Prof. Rhet. &e., Yale Coll.,, and Noah 


Porter, D. D. Clark. Prof. Moral Phil. and Metaphysics 

in Yale Coll. Large quarto, 1840 pages. Published by 

G. & C. Merrian, Springfield, Mass. 1864. 

This magnificent edition of Webster has just been Jaid 
on our table, and fully keeps up the condition and claims 
of that standard work with the times, and with the progress 


| of the Language and of the art of biblieal illustration. 


It would be vain to aitempt, in this brief notice, to 
name, and much more go even briefly to describe the many 
improvements of this edition. But it may be stated that 
the Etymologies and Definitions have been suitably revised, 
the illustrative quotations enriched, and the vocabulary so 
enlarged, as now to contain more than 114,000 words. The 
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Pictorial illustrations, now over 3,000 in number, are not 


only retained, as heretofore, in a classified arrangement | 


at the end of the volume, but are also repeated and inter- 
spersed, each in connection with the word which it illus- 


trates, in the body of the work ; and the vocabularies in— 


the appendix have all been carefully revised. The depart- 
ment of Pronunciation has been critically examined and 
made to conform to the best usages; while, in the Orthog- 
raphy of the work, though the revised edition of 1847 has 
been mainly followed, an alternative spelling is now given 
in several cases, in order to remove any just ground of com- 
plaint. ‘‘Rules for spelling certain classes of words,’’ and 


‘‘a list of words spelled in two or more ways,’’ are also | 


added,—greatly increasing the orthographical value of the 
work. Ina word, whoever shall procure this new Webster, 
will find that he is posessed not only of all the valuable 
and rich features of the former editions, but of many added 


improvements and of much interesting matter, not to be | 


found elsewhere. 


Ay Erocutionary MAnvat, with an Inrropuctory Es— 
SAY on the study of Literature, and on Vocal Culture, 


as indispensable to an wsthetic appreciation of Poetry. | 


Ry Iltram Corson, A.M., Editor of ‘‘Chaucer’s Legende 
of Goode Women.’’ Philadelphia: Charles 
1229 Chestnut St. 1865. 


This book opens with a short, but well digested and apt 
Essay on the study of Literature, by the author or compi_ 


ler. This Essay, which deserves a careful study, abounds | 


with rich and racy thought; there isin it, too, much of 
true philosophy. It is a most fitting introduction to the 
choice selections of Specimens of Literature, which make 
up the body of the work. Next follows an essay, by the 
author, on Vocal Culture, wherein—in his own words—“‘it 
was not the purpose to set forth any principles and rules, 
or to give any special exercises, for the culture of the 
voice,’’ but to present the highest incentives to such cul- 
ture ;—an instructive and very readable article. 

The main body of the work is again very appropriately 
intreduced by two extracts; the one from De Quincy, on 
Literature, and the other by. William Ellery Channing. on 
the Refining and Elevating Influence of Poetry. 

Of the selections, it need only be said that they are taken 
from the truly classic authors of the Old and New World, 
and those carefully culled. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the neatness of the 
mechanical execution of the book, both in its typography 
and binding. 
Female Seminaries. 

New Eieuer AtGesra ; an analytical course designed 


for Higher Schools, Academies and Colleges. By Bevn- 
jamin Greenleaf, A. M., author of a mathematical se- 


ries. 12mo. 394 pages. R. S. Davis & Co., Boston. 1864. | 
In connection with his new Elementary Algebra, the | 


work now presented completes the author’s course in this 
branch of mathematical science; and both may be taken 
as the complement of his arithmetical series. Want of 
time prevents that careful examination necessary to the 
formation of a positive opinion upon the merits of the book 
now offered to the reader’s attention; bui, iudging from 
a cursory glance and relying upon the high reputation of 
the author, we feel no hesitation in bespeaking for it a fa- 
vorable reception by the profession. We notice that our 
old acquaintance H. B. Maglathlin has been concerned in 
its preparation. This adds another guarantee of its merit 
and success. The arrangement is scientific, the examples 
for solution well selected, and the typography and mechan- 
ical execution generally both good and tasteful. 


Desilver, | 


It is a most appropriate Reading Book for | 


A ComPREHENSIVE Geocrarny ; combining Mathematic- 
al, Physical, and Political Geography, with important 
Historical facts ; designed to promote the normal growth 
of the intellect. By Beajamin F. Shaw § Fordyce A. 
Allen. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1864. 


We have not found the time to give to this work the thor- 
ough reading we desired, and still design to give it. From 
a careful examination, however, of the table of contents 
and the cursory glance we have taken over its pages, we are 
prepared to say that, in its design and execution, there is 
much tocommend. The arrangement of the matter is sys- 
tematic and natural. The introduction of so much of his- 
tory, Natural and Civil, is by no means out of place. Ge- 
ography proper is the handmaid of History, and they should 
on no account be divorced. 

The maps and illustrations are extremely well executed, 
and admirably adapted to give to the mind of the pupi] 
clear and definite notions of what they represent. Espe- 
cially are the Physical Charts of incalculable value, for pur 
poses of generalization. This book must succeed int h 
| hands of an intelligent teacher. 


Tue Parrioric SPEAKER ; consisting of Specimens of Mod- 
ern Eloquence, together with Poetical Extracts, adapt- 
ed for Recitations, and Dramatic Pieees for Exhibitions. 
By R. R Raymond, A. M. New York. A. 8. Barnes & 
Burr, 51 John Street. 1864. 


} 

| The patriotic schoolboys of the land will hail with deligh; 
| this accession to their exhausted stock of declamatory liter- 
The old selections have been worn threadbare. 
| They have here a bran new collection of spirit-stirring 
| specimens of eloquence, drawn out by the exciting events of 
| the present crisis of our nation’s history. The selections in 
| Part First are well made. They are the words, chiefly, o¢ 
| true-hearted patriots, in the cause of universal freedom,and 
| the Union. May every schoolboy, from Maine to Califor- 
| nia, rehearse these sentiments, until they are incorporated 
into his very being; until his whole soul is aglow with pa- 
triotic fervor, and he is ready to lay upon the altar of his 
country, talents, wealth, and, if necessary, even life itself 
to preserve its integrity, and secure a lasting peace, upon a 
permanent basis of liberty and equality. The Miscellane- 
ous and Poetical Selections in Part Second, are equally ju. 
dicious. This is decidedly ‘‘a book for the times,’’ and 
fills a vacuum that was beginning to be felt. 


New Music. Published by Horace Waters, 481 Broad. 
way, New York. 1864. 


We are again in receipt of a package of choice music, 
| from this enterprising publisher. Among the gems, we no- 
| tice the beautiful Song and Chorus, inscribed to the Sol- 
| diers of the Union Army, and entitled, ‘‘ We'll all go Home 
Again,’’ words by Thos. H. Rogers, music by A. B. Whit- 
lock, also, a spirited patriotic Song and Chorus, ‘‘ God Save 
our Noble Union,’’ music by Charles D. H. Martin. We 
wetcome, too, two charming sentimental Songs, in the char- 
acteristic style of Afrs. Parkhurst, entitled, ‘‘ They tell me 
I'll Forget Thee,’’ and ‘‘ There are Voices, Spirit Voices.” 
1A gay Galop for the times, ‘‘On to Richmond,” by the 
same gifted writer, is good exercise for the young pianist. 


ts Official, 


ature. 











DEPARTMENT OF ‘COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisbpure, Nov., 1864. 


Tux salaries of the following Superintendents have been 


raised by the Directors of their counties : 
Aaron Sheely, of Adams, from $500 to $800. 
8. A. Morrison, of Lawrence, from $700 to $1000. 
John T. Reed, of Lycoming, from $500 to $1000. 
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have been made: L. T. Fisk, of Erie, in place of J. Deg- 
meier, resigned; N. L. Reynolds, Tioga County, in place of 
V. A. Elliott, resigned; Daniel Herr, of Clinton, in place 
of W. W. 8. Snoddy, resigned. (Messrs. Elliott and Snod- 
dy resigned for the purpose of joining the army. Mr. 
Snoddy is Lieut. Colonel, and Mr. Elliott is Major, of the 
207th Regiment P. V.) 
@~- 

County Institutes will be held in the following coun- 

ties, at the times and places mentioned: 


Cumberland, November Ist, at Shippensburg. 


Mercer, “ 2d, at Mercer. 
Venango, * 3d, at Utica. 

~ Franklin, -— ‘ 9th, at Chambersburg. 
Erie, * 9th, at Cory. 


Monroe, - 12th, at Stroudsburg. 
Schuylkill, . es 16th, at Pottsville. 
Susquehanna, December 26th, at Montrose. 
Westmoreland, ‘“ si place not known. 


Beaver, A ‘« at New Brighton. 
oc 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1864. 

Counttes. Districts, Treasurers. Amounts. 
Bedford, Coleraine, A. C. James, $110 387 
Bradford, Wells, 8. E. Ayres, 83 85 
Cameron, Shippen, N. P. Minnard, 97 89 

ne Gibson, Daniel Miller, 42 57 
Cambria, Chest Springs, Henry Nutter, 33 93 
Centre, Potter, George Miller, 210 98 
Chester Nantmeal W., Sam‘l Shingle, 108 42 
Clinten, Colebrook, John Zimmerman, 39 00 
Crawford, Evansburg, Daniel MeRay, 32 76 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, Dr. C. Seiler, 1322 10 
Greene, Dunkard, Jehu Farwan, 143 52 
Huntingdon, Barre, John Love, 117 78 
Jefferson, Warsaw, John Bell, 95 16 
Lancaster, Penn, Abraham Minnich, 197 73 
Luzerne, Madison, Wilbur F. Clements, 125 19 

ts Wilkesbarre b., Lee W. Stewart, 418 47 
Lycoming, Cummings, Thomas Bonnell, 25 34 
Northampton, Bath bor., Geo. P. Kern, 65 12 
Pike, Dingman, John Dietrick, 54 60 
Potter, Jackson, Emanuel Hovencamp, 6 63 

- Sweden, David White, 41 34 
Schuylkill, Barry, William Hoch, 74 88 
Venango, Oil City, A. M Gardner, 117 00 
Warren, Freehold, Hugh Willson, 102 18 

as Limestone, James Middleton, 50 31 
Washington, Finley East, Jacob Donaldson, 109 59 
Wyoming, Braintrim, Edward Bunnell, 37 83 

ps North Branch, Peter Hope, 32 76 
York, Fairview, Jacob Greenfield, 228 93 

es Fawn, William Grove, 136 89 

- Stewartstown, William J. Fulton, 26 13 


ae: = 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 


We are not able to present a full programme for the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, as we hoped ;—not having re- 


ceived information upon thesubject from the different mem- | 
It is presumed that topics of inter. | 


bers of the Committee. 
est will be presented by the different Superintendents, for 
the consideration of the convention. Let each come pre- 


pared with questions, (for solution, if possible), that have | 
troubled him, in order that he may get help from others. | 


Let each come prepared with all the educational informa- 
tion he can obtain in his own county, so as to impart to 
others. In this way, all may be benefitted. Assurances 
are given that the convention will receive a hearty weleome 
from the citizens of Pittsburg. The following railroad com- 
panies have offered to take Superintendents and others at- 
tending the convention, over their respective roads, for one 





| presentation to the conductors, of a certificate of member- 
| ship of the convention:—Frie and Pittsburg, Pittsburg and 


Connellsville, Cumberland Valley, Lackawanna and Blooms- 
burg, New Castle and Beaver Valley, Allegheny Valley, 
Pennsylvania Central, Philadelphia and Reading. 
—s 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
54. Question: A teacher, who holds a professional cer- 
tificate, is known to have been a leader of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, or Sons of Liberty,—is he fit to bea 
teacher of youth ? 
Answer: No person whois disloyal should have charge of 
our youth, or be allowed to hold a teacher’s certificate of any 
| grade ; and if disloyalty be proven against a person holding 

a certificate, the Superintendent should annul it immedi- 

ately. ‘* Knights of the Golden Circle,’’ or ‘‘Sons of Lib- 

erty,’’ are secret societies, and nothing can be known, with 
| certainty, as to their principles, except so far as they are 
| exhibited by members of those organizations, when called 
before courts to testify under oath. There is strong reason 
to believe that their objects and intentions are disloyal to 
the Government of the United States, and friendly to the 
interests of those who are fighting for its overthrow. I¢ 
the sworn statement of these men be true, their design is to 
aid and give support and comfort to those who are in open 
rebellion against their Government; and the men who 
have connected themselves with these societies, knowing 
their objects and intentions, and remaining in them, are 
disloyal, and should not be allowed to have charge of our 
youth, in the capacity of teachers. It should be understood 
that the charge of disloyaliy must be substantiated by tes- 
timony, before a certificate can be annulled. Reports are 
not sufficient proof for the final action of Superintendents 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| or Directors. 

| 55. Question: Is it legal for Directors to employ a 
teacher, with the understanding that he will not be required 
to attend District Institutes ? 

Answer: This question appears to be this: Is it 
legal for Directors and teachers to agree together to 
disregard the law? ‘The statement of the question con- 
tains the answer. It is not. There may be specia] 
cases, in which, for a time, the teacher cannot comply 
with that part of the law which rsquires him to attend 
| thee meetings, upon two Saturdays in each month, bug 
Sm does not militate against the decision, that Diree- 
| 
| 
! 
| 





tors have noright to agree with the teacher to set asid 


the law. . 

56. Question: If the teacher pay his fine for non-at~ 
tendance at District Institutes, when he can attend and will 
not, is it lawful for Directors io keep such a teacher ? 


Answer: It is made the duty of teachers, by the School 
Law, to attend the District Institutes, and this part of the 
law is as binding upon them as is the part of the same sec- 
| tion, which requires them to teach twenty days for a month. 
If, therefore, a teacher will not comply with the law, he 
| should not be continued in the employment of the Board. 








* >? 
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Soldiers’ Orphans, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDING COMMITTEES. 
The following have been added to the list of County Su- 


| perintending Committees, since our last issue :— 


DAUPHIN COUNTY. 
| Rudolph Kelker, Dr. George Bailey, Rev. Charles A. Hay, 
' Mrs. Wm. Colder, Mrs. James Weir; Harrisburg. 
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ELK COUNTY. 
Henry Souther, Ridgeway, P. 0. ; Horace Little, Brandy 
Camp P. 0., Mrs. Ignatius Garner, Benzinger P. 0. 


FOREST COUNTY. 
Geo. W. Rose, Rev. Samuel Coon, Mrs. Marion F. Hunt; 
Marion. 
FULTON COUNTY. 
M. Edgar King, J. C. Fletcher, Mrs. Rebecca Hoke ; Me- 
Connelsburg. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
Isaac G. Gordon, Wm. Dickey, P. H. Shannon ; Brooke- 
ville. 
LEHIGH COUNTY. 
Eli J. Saeger, Silph H. Moyer, Joseph Young, Miss Car- 
rie H. Wright, Mrs. Benj. Lochman; Allentown P. 0. 


MONROE COUNTY. 
Wm Davis, John B. Stone, Dr. Jackson Lantz, Miss An- 
na Maria Stokes, Miss Elizabeth Malver; Stroudsburg. 


MONTOUR COUNTY. 
G. M. Shoop, Geo. B. Brown, Peter Baldy, Jr. Miss Mar- 
garet Montgomery ; Danville. 


PERRY COUNTY. 
Hon. B. F. Junkin, Wm. A. Sponsler, Hon. Isaac Lefever, 
Miss Susannah Barnett, Mrs. Mary Dunbar ; Bloomfield. 


oe 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question: After the application of an orphan for ad- 
mission to school has been sanctioned by the Board of | 


School Directors and transmitted to the County Comunittee, | ; 


is it, in all cases, necessary for the chairman to call a meet- | 
ing of all the members of the Committee to consider the | 
case, and also to have each member sign the certificate at 


tached to the application, if it be approved ? e 


Answer: If all the members of the Committee reside 
in the county town, or conveniently near to each oth 8 
is the case in most instances, it is desirable that the wl 
Committee, or at least a majority, consider and approve of, 
or reject, each application, as the ¢ may be But if the 
members of the Committee reside at 2 distance from each 
other, as is the case in a few counties, then those of them 


resident at the county seat may be authorized by the rest 


to consider the applications as presented, and decide upon 
them according to the circumstances of each, and to the 


best of their knowledze an 


l discretion 

In all cases, whether the decision be by the whole Com 
mittee or only by a majority, or whether the application be 
' 


approved or rejected, the action of the Committee in the 
of the 


premises is to be certified only by the nature 


bers. 


Chairman and not by that of all the mem 

Question: Do we as a Committee visit only the schools 
in our own county which contain orphans; or do we visit 
the schools where our orphans are, whether in or out of our 
county ” 

Answer: When there is a school for orphans within the 
county which the Committee represents, it is expected that 
the members either collectively or individually shall visit 
such school as often as their convenience will permit. When 
there is no such school in the proper county, it is also de- 
sired that the Committee will visit their orphans, wherever 
But in 


sent to, either by one or more of their members. 
the latter case, it cannot be expected that their visits shall | 
be as frequent or as regular as if the school were in their | 
own county. 

Question: Where destitute orphans of soldiers and 


sailors can be put into the common schools of their own 
districts, will the Commonwealth pay for their boarding 
and clothing: or must they be sent to the other sehools 


| selected for their education ? 


Answer: According to the provisions of the act on the 
subject, and the plan adopted for carrying the act into ef- 
fect, these orphans can only be educated and maintained in 
the schools selected by the Superintendent for that pur- 
pose, and not, either in whole or in part, in the common 
schools. To send them to the latter would so complicate 
the plan as to render its efficient and satisfactory adminis- 
tration almost impossible. 


Question: How many orphans can be admitted into the 
schools out of the same family, and at what ages? 


ANSWER: All the ehildren of the same family, no mat- 


| ter how numerous, who are wder fifteen years of age, can 
| be educated and maintained under this law, at the expense 


of the State. and the 


only limit as to age is, that none are admissible over fifteen. 
> 
be 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS. 
The arrangements for the education and maintenance of 
the destitute orpbans of the soldiers and sailors of the State, 


There is no limit as to number; 


under the Act relating tothe subject, being now sufficiently 
completed, to enable the undersigned to receive applications, 
Notice is hereby given, that blank Forms of Application, 
with the necessary instructions, have been deposited with 
the following named gentlemen, from whom the relatives or 
friends of the orphans can obtain them. 

When the application and statement, in each case, shall 
have been properly filled and sworn to, and certified by the 
Board of Common School Lirectors of the District in which 
the orphan resides, it isto be returned to the gentleman 


m whom it was received, orto some member of the Coun- 
| ty Superintending Committee, by whom it will be forwarded 
to the undersigned. 


A short time after the receipt of the application by the 


undersigned, if it be in due form and the orphan is enti- 
tiled to the benefits of the Act, an order for admission to the 
proper school will be sent by mail, to the moiher or other 
pply lative or friend, with necessary instructions. 
[t is expected that the schools selected for these orphans 
will be ready for their reception during the month of Novem- 


friends will therefore take the necessary steps 


to have them ready for admission, by the Ist of November, 


at the latest. 


The State will provide clothing, boarding, washing, in- 
struction, books, ete., for these orphans, while in the 
chools provided for them. But their relatives or friends 
are expected to send them thither, without cost to the 
State ; alse, to send with them, in as good order ag possible, 


sfch articles of clothing as they may then have, to be used 


| till others ean be procured for them. 

List of gentlemen to whom blanks have been forwarded : 
Adar County, George McClelland, Gettysburg P. 0. 
Allegheny ‘« FP. R. Brunot, Pittsburg - 

|} Armstrong, ‘*‘ Col. J. B. Fimley. Kittanning $A 
Beaver ‘* Michael Weyand, Beaver “ 
Bedford ‘* J. W. Lingenfelter, Bedford 6 
Berks ‘* Tion. W. M. Hiester, Reading “6 
Blair ‘* Hon. Sam‘l 8. Blair, Wollidaysburg ‘ 
Bradford B. 8. Russell, Towanda A 
sucks ‘* J. Mendenhall, Doylestown ‘ 
Butler ‘* John H. Negley, Butler + 
Cambria ‘¢ Edward Shoemaker, Ebensburg - 
Cameron ‘* Edward Vosburg, Shippen *¢ 
Carbon ‘“« M. M. Dimmick, Mauch Chunk ‘ 
Centre ‘* Tion. Sam’! Linn, Bellefonte me 
Chester ‘« Addison May, West Chester ‘‘ 
Clarion ‘¢ James Campbell, Clarion - 
Clearfield, ‘* James B. Graham, Clearfield 
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Clinton County, L. A. Mackey, Lockhaven P. 0. 


Columbia ‘© Robert F. Clark, Rohrsburg 

Crawford « John Reynolds, Meadville ad 
Cumberland ‘‘ Thomas Paxton, Carlisle es 
Dauphin ‘¢ Rudolph Kelker, Harrisburg - 
Delaware ‘* Tsaae Haldeman, Media - 
Elk ‘¢ Henry Souther, Ridgeway 4 
Erie ‘* Jonas Gunnison, Erie - 
Fayette ‘* John K. Ewing, Uniontown " 
Forest, ‘« Geo. W. Rose, Marion as 
Franklin ‘¢ Hon. James Black, Chambersburg ‘‘ 
Fulton «« M. Edgar King, McConnelsburg ‘‘ 
Greene ‘* Prof. M. E. Garrison, Waynesburg ‘‘ 
Huntingdon, ‘‘ Wm. B. Orbison, Huntingdon, ‘ 
Indiana “Robt. C. Taylor, Indiana 4s 
Jefferson “ Tsaac G. Gordon, Brookville és 
Juniata ‘« Edwin Sutton, MeAlilisterville ‘ 
Lancaster ‘* Dan’ Heitshu, Lancaster & 
Lawrence ‘* D. Morris, New Castle “s 
Lebanon ** Geo. Atkins, Lebanon 66 
Lehigh “« EK. J. Saeger, Allentown ” 
Luzerne, ‘« Stewart Pearce, Wilkesbarre ss 
Lycoming ‘* Abraham Updegraff, Williamsport ‘' 
McKean ‘* Rey. C. Cornforth, Smethport $d 
Mercer © John R. Hanna, Mercer $s 
Mifflin ‘** Andrew Reed, Lewistown <4 
Monroe « Wm. Davis, Stroudsburg " 
Montgomery ‘‘ B. M. Boyer, Norristown 

Montour ‘¢ Gideon M. Shoop, Danville &s 


Northampton “ Rev. J. Vanderveer, Easton 
N’thumb’land ‘‘ Wm. J. Greenough, Sunbury “ 


Perry ‘«* Hon. B. F. Junkin, Bloomfield 4 
Pike ‘¢ Edward Halliday, Millford a 
Potter ‘* John M. Hamilton, Coudersport a 
Schuylkill ‘* Tfon. E. O. Parry, Pottsville as 
Snyder ** Col. W. F. Wagenseller, Selinsgrove ‘‘ 
Somerset ** Joseph Cummings, Somerset “ 
Sullivan ‘* Walter Spencer, Laporte fs 
Susquehanna ‘‘ L. F. Fitch, Montrose - 
Tioga ‘© Thomas Allen, Wellsboro “ 
Union ‘* Capt. John Owens, Lewisburg e 
Venango, ‘6 E. E. Lytle, Franklin, os 
Warren ‘* Hon. Lewis Arnett, Warren we 
Washington ‘‘ James C. Acheson, Washington $6 
Wayne ‘* B. B. Smith, Honesdale 4 
Westmoreland’‘ John Armstrong, jr., Greensburg 


Wyoming ‘© Pp. M. Osterhout, Tunkhannock ‘ 
York ** Henry L. Fisher, York ag 
Philadelphia City, Henry Hallowell, Secretary Board of Con- 
trollers, Atheneum Building, corner Sixth and Adelphi 
streets. 
THO. 
Superintendent 8 
Lancaster, Oct. Ist, 1564. 


Original Communications. 


NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Bradford county, 


Hi. BURROWES, 
oldiers’ Orphans. 











The Institute in Troy, 
commenced Sept. 26th, was not large, but pleasant 
and profitable to those who participated in its pro- 
ceedings. ‘The time was unfavorable, being the 
week before the election ; the attention was greatly 
distracted by the mass meeting, that was held 
the same place, on the third day of the session. 
The draft for the county was also going off at the 
same place. These circumstances combined, inter- 
fered considerably with the sessions ; still the teach- 
ers were generally prompt in their attendance. O. 
J. Chubbuck, Esq., County Superintendent, had the 


charge of the whole matter in his hands, and either 


’s drills, 
| by Prof. F. A. Allen, of the State Normal School, 
| at Mansfield; Dr. C. T. Bliss, and C. R. Coburn, all 


| 
| hered to. He was assisted, during the day’s 


| 


of whom lectured during the different evenings of 
‘the week. There were also, in the 
mated debates, tipon questions intimately connected 
with the business of teaching. 

| On the 28th of September, in company with Prof. 
| Allen, I rode over, to take a look at the Normal 
School for the Fifth Normal District. The route 


] 


lay along a hilly country, but the hills, with their 


evenings, ani- 


forests or green pastures, in which were to be seen 
flocks of sheep or herds of cattle, added beauty to 
the scenery. This school, which was recognized as 
a State institution, in the Fall of 1862, is now in a 
It stands in a quiet little 


flourishing condition. 


village, surrounded by hills and valleys, and has as 
a location as can be found in northern 
At this 


| the foliage of the maple, and the oak, a 


romantic 
| Pennsylvania, season of the year, when 
nd hickory, 
and chestnut, and birch, is assuming all the beauti- 
ful hnes that th 


into the leaves, in the time of the “falling leaf,”—a 


laboratory of Nature is infusing 
¢ 


such a season, the beauty and richness of the scene- 


] 


ry around the quiet town of Mansfield, cannot be 


surpassed. ‘l'liec eye never tires in gazing upon it. 
. mr : 


The town stands in the valley of the Tioga river ; 


re Railroad, 


York and Erie, at 


along which valley, passes the Blossbu 
which connects with the New 
Corning, N. Y. 


The buildings are comparatively new, and Prof. 


Allen has put them in good repair, and has also 
made many changes in the appearance of the 
grounds, duri ing the short time he has had charge 


| 


| like our other 


which 


conducted the exercises himself, or called upon oth- | 


ers, as he saw fit. He was not embarrassed by 
committees, but had a regular programme prepared 


for the exercises, from day to day, which was ad- | 


of the institution. ‘The school numbered about one 


hundred and fifty pupils. Irom the examination |] 
was enabled to make, during the half day that I was 
in the schoe $ | am satis fit d that the s¢ hool will be, 


Normal schools. a odel school, in 


which teachers will be thoroughly and well prepared 
for the 
upon them as 

From Mansfi¢ 
hilis of the Susquehanna. While spendii 
partly to recruit my health, and 


yne on the llth of October, to de- 


arduous and responsible duties that devolve 
teachers. 
. | passed to my home among the 
ig a couple 
of weeks here, 
partly to be at he 
posit a vote for the Union, and for the men who are 
for crushing out the rebellion,—while thus staying 
around home, I could not withstand 
to accept an invitation to attend an Institute in 
Waverly, Tioga cousty, N. Y., for in this county, 
I had spent twenty years in laboring in the cause of 
Education. 
dering too, upon Bradford, | commenced my labors 
as a teacher in that county. There, for ten years, 
had I attended teachers’ associations and institutes. 
The number of teachers in attendance was about 


the temptation 


Tioga being a border county, and bor- 


| eighty, and the sessions were conducted by A. J. 


Lang, the School Commissioner for the county 
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much as they are conducted in the northern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Fach county in the State re- 
ceives from sixty dollars to one hundred and twenty 
dollars from the State treasury, to defray the ex- 
penses of the Institute, and the Commissioner is re- 
quired to keep them open, at least ten days, before 
the money can be drawn, 

While it was pleasant to go back to my old field 
of labor, it was also sad to reflect that not one 
teacher, who attended such meetings fifteen years 
ago, was to be seen in attendance now. While ] 
met many old friends and many former pupils, who 
now bave families around them, not one teacher did 
I meet, who taught in the county when I did. Ob, 
how this fact should stimulate us all to labor faith- 
fully in the cause, while we are in the field—to do, 
whatever our hands find to do, with our might—for 
soon oh, how soon! shall we, too, pass away, and 
leave our works behind us! 

Oct. 17, 1864. 

ibid tides 
“SCHOOL ECONOMY” IN THE DISTRICT IN- 
STITUTES. 

I have been inquired of, by so many teachers, 
lately, as to the best way of using the “ School Econ- 
omy,” in the District Institutes, that I have come to 
deem the subject of sufficient importance to justify 
the insertion of a few suggestions concerning it, in 
the School Journal. By adopting this course, I 
can save time for myself, and also present a more 
full statement of my views, than is often convenient 
in private letters. 


THE 


1. Asto the Leader of the Exercise.—It is cus- 
tomary in a District Institute, to select a leader or 
teacher for each branch studied. ‘This done, the 
members of the Institute resolve themselves into a 
class, and the leader proceeds to hear the recita- 
tion, or to give instruction, much in the same way 
as inaschool. If the leader is competent, and has 
made ample preparation, the exercise most likely 
proves valuable and interesting, but if not, little 
good can be aceomplished. Much care, then, is 
generally required in the selection of leaders for the 
Institutes, and this is especially true in the study of 
Teaching. The subject is so difficult in itself, and 
so poorly understood, that but few are found in our 
Teachers’ Institutes, who have mastered its princi- 
ples sufficiently well, to teach them with effect. In 
these circumstances my agvice is, to select the 
teacher who is best qualified by reading and expe- 
rience, to give instruction. Teke one, if possible, 
who has himself been instructed at a normal school, 
or who is familiar with works on Teaching. If one 
can be chosen, who has studied mental and moral 
science, the Institute will profit by it. 

2. As to Lessons.—District Institutes in this 
State, meet once in two weeks. If the members 
are industrious, they ought to prepare, readily, for 
each meeiing of the Institute, with their other les- 
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sons, fwenly pages of the book—in some parts of it, 
more than that number.. The length of the 
lessons, however, must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the class, No difference is required to 
be made in the preparation for a lesson to be dis- 
cussed at an Institute, or for one to be recited at a 
school. It should be well learned—not barely un- 
derstood, but fully known. 

8. Asto the Discussion —I call the exercise at 
the Institute a dzscussion, rather than a recitation, 
and I believe that greater good will be accom- 
plished, if it partakes more of the character of the 
former, than of the latter. The matter of the 
“School Economy” is so arranged that it admits of 
a close recitation ; and at a Normal School I would 
bring every paragraph and every sentence before 
the class. But a District Institute is, in several 
respects, unlike a Normal School. It meets but 
once in two weeks, and the lessons learned are too 
long to be recited in detail. It has no regular 
teacher. Its members cannot be subjected to care- 
ful, systematic training. The result is, that its ex- 


_ercises must be more loose and popular,—at least, 


such should be the case at present, with those on 
teaching. 

In view of these facts, I advise the leader of an 
Institute, in teaching, to arrange in his own mind, a 
serics of the most important points presented in the 
book, appertaining to the subject of the lesson, and 
submit them for consideration to the class. He 
may first state one point, and ask some member of 
the class to give what is said respecting it in the 
book, and then call for the opinion of the class. A 
second point may be submitted, in the same way, 
and afterward, a third, and so on, totheend. If 
the remarks of the various members of the class are 
made brief, and confined to the subject, the exer- 
cise will be full of interest, and productive of much 
good. In this way, the greater part of the book 
can be studied and discussed, in a term of six 
months. 

It is a most cheering thing to see our teachers 
beginning to take so much interest in the study of 
teaching; and these suggestions are made in the 
hope that they may help those who seem so anxious 
to help themselves. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

State Normal School, Sept. 29, 1864. 


soo 
SOUTH-WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This school closed its summer session of five 
months’ duration, on the 2d of September, having 
had an attendance of one hundred and thirty stu- 
dents. 

The prosperity of this school, its influence on 
the teaching profession and its prospect of early 
recognition as a State school, warrant, it is thought, 
the publishing of a brief history of the enterprise, 
up to the present time. 
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fit, . | 
the | of Washington county, held a County Normal | the work prosper, so that, at no distant day, among 
um- School, six weeks in length, at the village of Hills- | the other achievements of her excellent school sys- 
lto | boro. Sixty teachers were in attendance. The fol- | tem, Pennsylvania can boast of her Normal School 
dis- lowing year he held another, at West Middletown ; in the beautiful valley of the Monongahela, J. a. c. 
it a | in 1860, he held the third at Monongahela City ; 2 
un- | and the fourth was held the ensuing Spring, at the | SCHOOL MATTERS IN MARYLAND. 
same place, by his successor, Superintendent Buf- Maryland, which for so long a time has been kept 
at fington. These movements originated the idea of a ,in the back-ground, is about to take an important 
‘on, | permanent school, and their success created confi-| step in the right direction. A Convention of her 
a | dence in the undertaking. own chosen delegates, has framed for her a new 
the | T. J. Horner, an efficient and enterprising teacher, | Constitution, which is to be adopted or rejected by 
the | secured the co-operation of the Superintendents of her citizens, on the 12th and 13th days of October. 
+ of Fayette and Washington counties, and selected the | That the Constitution will be adopted by a large 
ald village of Millsboro, as the seat of the proposed | ™4Jority, there can be but little doubt. 
ore school. With the aid of the citizens of this village,, We are particularly interested in the 8th Article 
ral | he erected a frame building, designed to aceommo- of this new Constitution. 
but | date the school, while it was developing and until Section 1 informs us that “within thirty days af- 
too | a suitable one for a State Normal would be built. | ter the ratification of this Constitution by the peo- 
lar | Here, the “ Union Normal School” opened, in the | ple, the Governor shall appoint a State Superinten- 
ire- Spring of 1862, and continued to prosper under Mr. | dent of Common Schools * * * * 
ex- Horner’s management, until his death, which oc-| who shall report within thirty days, after the com- 
ist, curred about the Ist of February, 1864. No one, | mencement of the first session of the General As- 
on suitably qualified, could be found, ready to take the | sembly, under this Constitution, a uniform system 
j vacant position; and Superintendent Buffington, | of free public schools.” 
an rather than that the school should cease, opened it What this “uniform system” will be, we, of 
la under his own care, at the appointed time. Hewas course, know not; but with the example of Penn- 
the assisted by Superintendent Teal, of Greene county, | sylyania’s school system before him, it is to be 
nd and Miss McLean, of Canonsburg, Washington | hoped that the “Superintendent” will give us such 
He county. J. C. Gilchrist, of Fayette county, was 4 “system” as will be an honor to this noble old 
of lecturer on the Science and Art of Teaching, and |) Commonwealth. 
he for the last two months of the session, was Princi- Section 2 provides for a“ Board of Education,” 
A | __ pal,—Mr. Bnffington’s official duties requiring his which is to consist of the Governor, Lieutenant 
Ay, . entire attention. Governor, Speaker of the House of General Assem- 
If Is there a prospect that such a standard will, ere | bly, and the State Superintendent. The Cuties of 
re | Jong, be attained, that the school can claim reeog. | this “ Board” are to be defined by the General As- 
= | nition by the State? There is. The Borough of | sembly. 
ch California, situated on the Monongahela river, in, Section 3, establishes the office of County School 
ok Washington county, is making most commendable | Commissioners, or Superintendents. This is an im- 
ix | efforts in this direction. A Board of Trustees has | portant section, and the prosperity of the schools 
been chosen, a beautiful site of ten acres has been | of this State will depend, in a great degree, on the 
- purchased, subscriptions are being made freely, and | manner in which these officers will discharge their 
- 4 when the Legislature meets a charter will be asked | respective duties. The utility of this office has been 
he for. Buildings, in all probability, will be com- | clearly demonstrated, im many other States of this 
a menced in the Spring, of plain dimension and ap- Union ; and the Convention has certainly shown its 
pearance, suitable for the purpose of their erection. | wisdom in creating it here. 
This place, making the only adequate effort to| Section 4, gives to each District in the State, a 
reach the standard of the law, is entitled to the | uniform system of free schools, for a period of, “ at 
sympathy and co-operation of all active educators. | least six months in each year.” 
. For many years it has sustained an excellent acad-| The remaining sections provide for the raising of 
es emy, and claims, with some justness, that it was | funds for the support ef these schools. Provisions 
"4 the pioneer in tiie work of preparing teachers. The | are made also, for raising $6,000,000, which sum “‘is 
South-Western Normal will, it is thought, be re- | to remain inviolate forever, as the free public school 
. moved to California in 1863, The Academy build-| fund of the State.” 
ing can accommodate the school for two or three We have, then, in prospect, a grand system of pub- 
4 years, until the new structure can be made ready | lic instruction, which will cause the hearts of thou- 
” for use, The regular classes will continue; and | sands to rejoice, when it becomes a fact. 
4 in two years, or when the school is recognized, the The prsent mede of instruction, in this State 
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will give way, for the incoming of a new order of | 
things, which is designed to bring abouta revolution | 
in Educational matters, as great as that which has 
taken place in the minds of our citizens, since the 
outbreak of the present Rebellion. 

The present badly modeled, illy ventilated, and 
in many instances rapidly decaying school houses, 
must be displaced, and others erected in their 
places, which will be fit for the reception of pupils. 

New life and new vigor must be instilled into our 
teachers. There is a vast difference between the 
teacher who attends, and is profited, by the “Insti- | 
tute,” and him who does not. The first is “ Master 
of the situation”; the last never has been, and nev- 
er will be, unless, he imbibes the vzm and profits by 
the example of his more fortunate colaborers. 

The teachers standard must and will be elevated. 
As in other States, so in this one, the Profession 
must be made honorable, by first making it respect- 
able. And as teachers hold this matter in their own 
hands, they can say when and in what manner, this 
elevation, respectability and honor are to be theirs. 

A great work is to be done in this State; and it 
is to commence now, while the booming of hostile 
cannon is heard all along her Southern border, her 
fields devastated, aud many of her gallant sons slain, 
in defence of her soil:—at a time like this, for a 
great State to rise in her might and provide for her 
sons and daughters to be educated at the public ex- 
Well done, sv far, Mary- 

J. H. B. 


} 


pense, is no small glory. 
land. 
Joonsboro, Md., Sept. 1864. 
7 uc oat 

LYCOMING COUNTY'S EDUCATIONAL PROSPECTS, 

There is no other county in the State, perbaps, 
that comprises such a.variety of country, as does 
Lycoming ;—spreading its area over rich and fertile 
valleys, over mountains and cascades, over forests 
and settlements; confining, principally, its wealth to 
certain localities, so much so, that a stranger, in 
passing through, would naturally conclude that the 
inhabitants in many parts of the county, especially 
among the mountainous and wooded districts, are 
deprived of all the privileges and pleasures calcu- 
This may be true to 
ig that they 


lated to make life desirable. 
a certain extent, but there is one thir 
are not deprived of, and that is yood schools, which 
are kept open from six to eight months during the 
year. The people in the rural districts kaow that 
they can not leave their posterity rich legacies of 
gold and silver, bnt are trying to give them what is 
infinitely better, a qood education. 1n many of 


these districts, as well as in the towns and im- 
proved portions of the county, may be found boys 
and girls, ranging frum twelve to sixteen years of 
age, whose qualifications are equal to the numbers 
one and two on the teacher's certificate. 


The examinations of teachers for the current | 


saeson has just been completed; and the demands ' 


of the war have so completely stripped us of male 
teachers, that only thirty presented themselves for 


| examination. About two hundred and twenty teach- 
'ers are wanted during the coming winter, a very 


large majority of which must, necessarily, be fe- 
males; and, on account of the sudden depletion in 


}the ranks of male teachers, there is an unusually 


large demand for females, which causes a scarcity 
among them also. Good female teachers will com- 
mand from twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars, and 


even forty dollars, per month, in the townships ; the 


towns give more. The schools in Jersey Shore, 
Williamsport and Muncy boroughs, are now in op- 
eration for the winter term; those in the districts 
will commence about the middle of November. 
JOHN T. REED, Co. Sup’r. 
: —s 
. OBJECT TEACHING. 

As this topic is now a prominent one on the list 
of items submitted for discussion in educational as_ 
sociations, I propose to offer to the readers of the 
Journat a few thoughts which I deem important, in 
order to a full understanding of the subject, With- 
out preliminary remarks, I would suggest to the 
teachers of youth, in our public schools, that the 
School Law requires, specifically, that pupils be 
taught to spell, to read, to write, and to understand 
arithmetic, geography, and English grammar. And 
in addition to these essentials, such other branches 
of learning as school Directors may determine. 
It is not 


Now, what is plainly the teacher's duty ? 
to strike out on the sea of experiment, in order to 
develop, by a vast fand of knowledge, however use- 
ful in itself, the intellectual and moral natures of 
his pupils. To what extent the mind might be in- 
structed and enlarged, by such a course of training, 
is not left for him to decide. It is regarded by our 
Commonwealth as settled and fixed, beyond a per- 
adventure, that the branches of studies above-named 
am led to these 
remarks by the fact that I have seen pupils whose 


atte 


are potent means of education. J] 
ition to oral instruction, in regard to objects 
presented to them for observation and description, 
was engaged to an eminent degree; showing, at 
once, that 
osity, and excited a deep interest in their minds, 
But I have also seen the same pupils restless and 
They 
preferred the easy work of hearing the descriptions, 
and guessing at the uses of objects presented. Their 
spelling and reading were discreditable. The old 
adage, that “ practice makes perfect,” suggests that 
a want of practice has something to do with their 
imperfect spelling and reading. “There is a time 
for everything,” admonishes us, that the ¢7me for 
learning to spell and to read, should not be appro- 
priated to gathering knowledge of material things. 

The amateurs of object teaching prate much of 
“ Nature’s method ;” but I ask, what is Nature’s 


the teacher had struck the vein of curi- 


dull in the exercises of reading and spelling. 
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method of teaching a child to spell well? I may be | are retained and held together, with such force that 
somewhat old fogyish, but I have great faith in | nothing but a powerful impact can separate them. 
“line upon line, and precept upon precept.” “ Fa- Witness the separation of stone, metals, and other 
miliarity” may “breed contempt,” but still, famil- solid bodies. 

iarity with letters, syllables and words, is indispens-| Thus, the observer of the phenomena of Nature is 


able to good reading. Incidental allusions to ob-, constantly presented with these wonderful laws, by 
jects and their qualities, are necessary and useful, | which matter is maintained in existence and made 
as explanatory of the meaning of passages to be | subservient to the uses of living beings. 'I’o the ob- 


read by the pupil, and even the pictures of things | serving and contemplative mind, such observations 
which the pupil has never seen, may be beneficial in | afford a constant theme for grateful aspirations to 
teaching. This practice is as old, I presume. as | that Being who has vouchsafed, by such develop- 
teaching, itself. | ment of his laws, to hold daily converse with man. 
What I have said of spelling ano reaaing, will ‘* But wandering oft, with brute-unconscious gaze, 


= : t shes. 1 Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
suggest my views in regard to other branche That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres, 


would not be understood as undervaluing useful Works in the secret deep; shoots steaming thence, 
knowledge, but as deprecating the substitution of | The fair profusion that o’erspreads the Spring ; 

/ Flings from the sun direct, the flaming day : 
lectures by the teacher, for the amount of practice | Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth : 
by which the pupil becomes an expert in those arts And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life.’’ 


and sciences which enable him to appropriate, un-— 
derstandingly, the rich feasts of literary, scientific, | Let us take another illustration of Cohesive At- 
and religious knowledge within the reach of all who | traction, on a grand scale. How many have lived 
understand the English language. | to advanced years, to whom the common phenome- 
A. McELWAIN. | non of frost is yeta mystery! The most striking 





Chambersburg, Oct. 20, 1864. | one of the kind, during the present season, occurred 
eR : | on the 10th of this month. Had you inquired of 

WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 10. | some of the “ oldest inhabitants” they might have 
PRINCIPLES ILLUSTRATED BY NATURAL OBJECTS. | told you that there was a profuse falling of dew, on 


Allusion has been made in former essays, to some | the said night; farther, that this dew became con- 
means employed by teachers, in familiarizing the | gealed, and formed frost. Others might tell you of 
principles of science, thereby imparting an interest | frost falling. The latter corresponds with the facts 
in certain studies. Some of these principles, though | of the case; but among the many thousands who 
quite elementary, are adapted to fix the attention. | saw the blades of grass on the morning referred to, 
Let us suppose that the Attraction of Cohesion is | what a small portion noticed anything peculiar in 
under consideration. | the particles of #ce, curiously arranged on the blades 

The pupil (who has been taught to observe natural | of grass! Had those particles, in their descent, 
objects,) on his walk to the school house, has often | been operated upon by no other Jaw than that of 
admired the dew setiled on the grass and herbs, gravitation, they would have been diffused over the 
and his memory will readily recall something worthy | surface of the grass, without any regularity, or 
of note in the blades of grass, which, while they | that beautiful crystalline order of arrangement, that 
were all covered with slight moisture, moreover, marked their location. But the question occurs: 
presented on their tip ends the more striking ap- how did they obtain that peculiar form, on the 
pearance of little globules of water! Here he be- | blades of grass? The same ever-active principle of 
holds a daily illustration of Cohesive Attraction. | cohesive attraction, that was exhibited in the case 
The end of the blade receives its portion of the fall- | of dew, will explain the singular combination of 
ing moisture; but, being more exposed to the parti- | the particles of congealed water, as they descend in 
cles in their descent, they gradually light upon it, | infinite numbers, and coming in contact with those 
until, by their accumulation and the force by which | previously fallen, then assume the crystalline form 
the minute portions are drawn to the first atom re- | This curious arrangement will well repay an atten- 
ceived on the point, they are formed into little | tive examination by the naked eye ; but, the minute 
sparkling globes of water. It will be both easy and | crystals, when examined by the aid of a mieroscope, 
pleasing to the pupil, to place the tips of the blades | display a mechanism still more striking. 
nearly in contact, when the globules of water will! There are two simple ifistruments of philosophical 
be seen to unite in one mass,—giving another illus- | apparatus, with which every school, but particularly, 
tration of the same power that causes the combina- every primary school, should be supplied. The first 
tion of particles to assume the forms of globules. | that I would name isa cheap microscope. This will 
The same phenomenon will be exhibited by similar | be found indispensable in examining many of the mi- 
portions of fluid of the same kind, as of oil, or quick- | nute parts of flowers, and for that purpose, will be 
silver. This familiar explanation shows us seme- | found of essential service to botanical classes. 
thing of the power by which solid masses of matter' ‘The microscope, too, used in inspecting insects, 
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will bring to the minds of young pupils a world of | ENGLISH LEXICOLOGY. 
wonders, that will be well adapted to stimulate| English Lexicology treats of the Pronunciation, 
them to habits of observation. The minute organs | Spelling, History, and Meaning of English words. 
of insects, when thus realized to their minds, wil] | It is therefore subdivided into English Orthoepy, 
open to them vast fields of instructive investigation, Orthography, Derivation, and Signification. 
adapted to awaken thoughts and afford endless | In point of time the spoken language always pre- 
sources of entertainment. | cedes the written. Hence, Orthoepy naturally takes 
The maguet, by its developments, also may be a the first p!ace in a classification of the subdivisions 
source of instructive entertainment. The power of | of Philology. And though signification seems to 
attraction, as exhibited in vast masses of matter, or | demand the next, and, in a merely spoken language, 
even among minute particles, appears involved in | would assume it, yet in a written one it gives way 
mystery. Although continually displaying the most | both to Orthography and Derivation. It gives way 
wonderfal effects, their very familiarity seems to di- 0 Orthography, because in making lexicons or dic- 
vest them of their essential importance in the phys. | tionaries, we write words before their definitions; 
ical world—and to enable us to realize the thought | and it follows Derivation, because in many instances 
that, without the incessant exercise of this mag7c | the history of a word is needed to fix its meaning. 
ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 








power, all Creation must immediately fall again into | 


chaos ! 

But the magnet enables us to realize the power of 
attraction, on a small scale. We can illustrate to 
the child the influence of this body, when placed 
within the sphere of its appropriate object. This 
power is palpable, because it is exerted through va- 


‘ rious substances, producing visible, striking effects 


of motion. 

It is from the above considerations, that the sug- 
gestion is made to teachers, who appreciate the use 
of sensible objects in imparting instruction, to 
avail themselves of the two estruments, by which 
their teaching may be greatly aided. 

HUMANITAS. 

Newtown, Oct. 16, 1864. 

~-s - 
{Copyright secured } 
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ENGLISH PHILOLOGY., 

English Philology is the science of the English 
language, and the art of using it with propriety. 

It is divided into three parts ; namely, English 
Lexicology, English Grammar, and English Rhet- 
oric, 

“What, English Rhetoric!” we fancy the reader 
exclaims. Yes, there is English Rhetoric, although 
it is not so called in the books. Language is a type 
of mental operations; and as the forms of thought 
and cogitation differ in different minds, and espe- 


cially in different races, so speech is varied to suit | 


the resulting peculiarities. ‘The style of one person 
is unlike that of another; the oratory of France has 
a different character from that of England ; and the 
gorgeous and often extravagant imagery of the Ori- 
ent is unsuited to the suber thinkers of the Occi- 
dent. Now, English composition and English ora- 
tory have a character of their own, and on this ac- 


count we think the third department of English | 


Philology is entitled to a specific name. 


| English Orthoepy respects the pronunciation of 
| English words, and embraces a knowledge of their 
elements, syllables, quantity and accent, 
| Orthoepy respects spoken language ; and Ortho- 
| graphy, written, The reader will bear this in mind, 
, and save us from multip!ving epithets, 
| The elements of Enei.sh words are the simple 
_sounds of which they ure composed. ‘They are 
| formed from the voice and breath. 
The syllables are the parts into which words are 

broken by changes of the vocal organs. 
| ‘The quantzty is the relative time occupied in ut- 

tering successive syliables. 

‘The accent is the relative force used in uttering 
particular syllables. 
1. THE ELEMENTS. 

| The elements are forty-four in number, and are 
| contained in the following words: ape, azr, at, ask, 
/arm, all, eve, end, east, ice, in, ode, odd, ooze, use, 
| up, full, oil, out, bid, did, for, get, his, jot, kad, lot, 
| man, no, pin, run, so, tea, the, tin, vow, wo, yet, 
| zeal, church, shall, when, song. pleasure. 
| ‘The elements with respect to facility of utterance, 
| and efficiency in actual use, are divided into vowels 
| and consonants.* 
A vowel is an element which is unchecked by the 
| vocal organs, and which can of itself form a syllable 
+or a word. 
| A consonant is an element which is partly or en- 
_tirely checked by the vocal organs,and which never 
| of itself forms a word or a syllable. 

‘The vowels are nineteen in number, and are repre- 
sented by the italic letters in the following words : 
ape, air, at, ask, arm, all, eve, end, erst, ce, mn, ode, 
odd, ooze, use, up, full, oil, out. 

‘The consonants are twenty-five iu number, and 
are represented by the italic letters in the following 
words: bid, did, fur, ge*, his, jot, kid, lot, man, no, 





*Custom varies in the use of the terms vowel and conso- 
nant. In accordance with their derivation, we apply them 
to sounds, not to letters. 
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pin, run, so, tea, the, thin, vow, wo, yet, zeal, church Aspirates are elements which can be formed from 
shall, song, pleasure. breath only, 

The vowels, with respect to their degrees of sim-'| ‘The vocals are identical with the vowels ; the sub- 
plicity, are subdivided into monothongs, diphthongs, vocals include all the consonants except those 
and triphthongs. which can only be whispered. The latter are the as- 

A monothong is a vowel so simple that it cannot | pirates. 
be resolved into any other sounds, as ein eve,or? The number of elements in Eoglish as wel! as the 
in 7. classes into which they should be divided, has been 

A diphthong is a vowel which may be resolved into | the subject of inuch controversy among orthoepists ; 
two other sounds, as, oin low, or @ in Argh. and the dispute will probably continue till scholars 


Atriphthong is a vowel which may be resolved into are agreed concerning the degrees of simplicity ne- 
three other sounds, as, woy in buoy, or ay in may_ cessary in order to make a sound elementary. Bat 
when either word is pronounced with emphasis. whatever may be said theoretically, the forty-four 

There are degrees in simplicity, or, in other sounds we have mentioned, are practically consid- 
words, simplicity is relative. Hence we can define ered elementary. We admit that a close, and, per- 
an element as a simple sound, yet say that it may be | haps forced analysis, would reduce the number very 
separated into two or three other sounds. ‘The ele- | much, even to twenty-five or twenty, But no con- 
ments are simple when considered in relation to the | venient classification can be based on such an anal- 
words which they compose, but considered in them- ysis. We aim at system—real, logical system—but 
selves, they may be compound. For example, the 
sound denoted by @ in bare is simple when re- | 2. THE SYLLABLES. 
garded as a part of the word in which it is found, 
but regarded in itself and very clearly analyzed, it 
is found to consist of two other sounds : that ef ¢ in 
end and that of vu in nw. But the sound indicated 
by e in eve is simple not only in relation to the word 
of which it is a part, but in itself, and cannot be re- 
solved into other sounds. Such elements may be in- 
any paslongts, yes thle sqaehig SBi remain | bition, we could have monosyllables, as well as dis- 
the same. In English they are twenty in number; | P 
eight vowels and twelve consonants, 

The consonants, with respect to facility of utter. 
ance, are subdivided into semzvowels and mutes. 

Semivowels are consonants which are partly 
checked by the vocal organs. 

Mutes are consonants which are entirely checked 
by the vocal organs. 

The semivowels are nineteen in number, and are 
represented by the italic letters in the following 
words : for, his, jot, lot, man, no, run, so, thee, their, 
vow, wo, yet, zeal, church, shall, when, song, 


not hypercriticism. 


syllables are the parts into which spoken words 
are broken by changes of the vocal orguns. Some 
words, however, are not thus broken, although such 
are generally called monosyllables. A Syllable 
might be defined as a vowel which alone or with one 
or more coosonants making with it an unbroken 
sound, forins part or all of a word. With this defi- 


syllables, trysyllables, and polysyllables. Analogy 
requires, however, that we regard a syflable as a 
part of a word ; consequently w word which has no 


parts, capnot bave asyllable, nor, from its unbroken 
character, be properly termed amonosyllable. Still 


this term is convenient, and custom sanctions its 
juse. A word contains as many syllables as it has 
vowels. ‘This statement is the best, and indeed in 
Orthoepy, the only rule that can be given for sylla- 


bizing words. A vowel alone olten constitutes a . 
syllable, and, in « few instances, even a word. A 
consonant alone never forms a word or a syllable. 


pleasure. 

The mutes are six in number, and are represented 3 THE QUANTITY. 
by the italic letters in the following words: bid,did,, The quantity of words is the relative time occu- 
get, kid, pin, tea, pied in uttering successive syllables, or (more prop- 


The consonants, with respect to the particular or- | erly) successive vowels. Syllables are long or short 
gans by which they are furmed, are subdivided into, accordingly as more or less time is consumed in 
linguals, palatals, dentals and labials ; also, gultur- | pronounciug the words contained in them. The 
als and nasals. These subdivisions we mention | subject of quantity is of little practical importance 
merely to show their proper place in our classifica- | in English, as any vowel mey be made long or short 
tion. | at pleasure. In Latin, (reek, and some other lan- 

The elements, with respect to the kind of sound , guages, it was of great moment, especially in versi- 
from which they can be formed, are divided into vo. | fication. English verse, however, depends not upon 
cals, subvocals, and aspirates; or, as some call | quantity, but upon accent. Some persous may 
them, tonics, subtonics, and atonics. | think that the subject itself does not properly be- 

Vocals are elements which can be formed from | long to Lexicology. We confess that in regard to 
pure voice. | a few of the minor sub divisions of Philology, their 

Subvocals are elements which can be formed only | arrangement depends somewhat upon taste. Still, 
partly from pure voice. as quantity in the classic tongues is evidently a part 
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of Orthoepy, itshould certainly hold the same rank 
in the English. 
4. THE ACCENT. 

The accent of a word is the relative force used 
in uttering one or more of its syllables. “Monosyl- 
lables” can have no accent. Every word of two or 
more syllables has at least one of them pronounced 
with greater stress than that with which the other, 
or others, are uttered. This stress does not consist 
in pitch, as some have thought, but of force, im- 
pulse; for the accented syllable can be utiered in a 
very grave key, and the rest of the word ina very 


high one. 





The items of elements, syllables, quantity, and 
accent, comprise all that can be said of Orthoepy. 


The pronunciation of words is merely the succes- | 


sive formation of their elements, with due attention 
to syllabication, quantity, and accent. Inflection 
belongs to Elocution, the last part, or branch, of 
Rhetoric. Orthoepy is sometimes called the sci- 
ence of Phonetics or Phonology. The subject it- 
self is one of great interest and importance, and its 
full discussion would require a large volume. 
have sketched its outlines only, and hurriedly: we 
leave it, in order to glance at the remaining parts of 
English Lexicology, before we grapple with that 
hitherto vexatious problem, the grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. Next moon after concluding 
our observations on the first department of Philol- 
ogy, we shall give the reader a statement of the ac- 
knowledged principles of classification and defini- 
tion, that he may be fully prepared for what we 
have to say concerning the English Sentence. Ac- 
curate classification and logical definition are too 
little regarded in our institutions of learning; yet 
there are no subjects better adapted thaa these to 
exercise the mind and discipline all the powers of 
thought. 
TuRooPsvILLE, Cayuga county, N. Y. 





Selections from the Mewspapers. 


ATTEND TO THE “TRIFLES.” 


In intellectual matters there is an ever-growing, 
irrepressible tendency onward and upward, a con- 
tinual grasping, as if by instinct, for attainments 
which at once meliorate the condition and secure 
the progress of the race. It is in this eagerness for 
advancement, this aspiring to the adoption of means 
which most rapidly promote our onward progress, 
that we are apt to neglect the development of those 
features of character which might prove to be of 
most importance to us, while our attention is too 
exclusively devoted to the culture of the prominent, 
and what we consider the more important, powers of 
the mind. It is well, perhaps, that having in view 





any particular profession or calling, we should bes- 
tow our attention principally upon the branches of 
learning, proficiency in which will sooner fit us fora 
proper discharge of our prospective duties; yet 
since mere elementary knowledge will not serve our 
whole purpose, its attainment certainly should not 


We | 


monopolize all the youthfnl energies which we de- 
vote to the improvement of the mind. A student, 
for example, desiring to attain a position of honor 
and intellectual worth, undertakes education as the 
means of securing his object. He trains, method- 
izes, and acquires control of the thoughts, improves 
and stores the memory, and greatly strengthens and 
enlarges all the powers of the mind that are exer- 
cised in the process of literary education; yet all 
| this, of itself, provides no defence against ‘the evil 
influences which must inevitably be encountered in 
the associations of life, andthe slightest indulgence,-- 
the result, perhaps, of the merest event of a lifetime, 
—may plant, and subsequent repetition cultivate 
and strengthen, a habit of irresolution, as insidious 
in its first advances, as it is ruinous in the vices to 
| which it ultimately leads. The young business man, 
too, may apparently possess every qualification ne- 
_cessary to the successful prosecution of his aims, 
but, inspired by early prosperity with an overween- 
ing confidence in self, he gradually forgets the im- 
portance of continued effort, his energy slackens, 
| and he yields, first to the apparently trifling indulg- 
ence of ease, ease leads to idleness, idleness to vice, 
and the chain is severed by which he was being 
drawn on to wealth and position. Thus, too often, 
the labor of early years is made to avail nothing, 
| and bright hopes are blasted; not by any want of 
ability to attain the desired object, but by a neglect 
of auxiliaries, through the action of which the abili- 
| ties might be perseveringly and successfully em- 
| ployed. 
| Weare aware that our circumstances, our suc- 
cesses, may be made in a great measure to conform 
| to our reasonable wishes ; but we are too apt to for- 
| get that it is the cultivation and vigorous exercise 
| of our faculties, rather than the mere possession of 
| them, which produces these results. We may have 
| firmness of purpose, but unless we have it, at a time 
_when our happiness most imperatively demands its 
| action, it is ef no effect. We may have cheerful- 
ness, as an abstract feature of disposition, but if we 
cannot employ it by force of the will, even momen- 
tary reverses may establish, instead, a habitual mo- 
| roseness, as unfriendly to our success as to our hap- 
| piness and that of those around us. So we ma 
| have perseverance, truthfulness, diligence, discrimi- 
| nation, patience, and all the distinctions of faculty, 
| but they accomplish the purposes for which they 
were placed in the human miad, not by mere exist- 
ence, but by action. We must use as well as pos- 
| sess them, 
| We claim it to be the true aim of education, not 
merely to develop the powers, but to establish con- 
| trol over their action, to regulate their impulses, 
and to equalize their capacities. ‘Thus we should 
| become, not simply learned, but consistent, cireum- 
“spect, wise in forming a purpose, thorough in accom 
plishing it; considerate in condemning a course, 
resolute in avoiding it; and these regulating influ- 
;ences are given us by bestowing proper atten- 
| tion upon the trifles which are so apt to be lost 
in the blaze of intellectual greatness, and which 
we cannot but hold to be important elements in the 
moving power of substantial progress. Let us then 
attend to these. Giving all due respect to genius, 
let us, in our literary aspirations, aim rather at 
strength and balance, than: at polish and brilliancy, 
and we secure not only a firm and glorious advance- 
_ment, but also the culture of those qualities which 
| make life pleasant, duties light, and success cer- 
| tain; an unerring ability to distinguish right from 
| Wrong, with power to adhere to one and avoid the 
other.— Bradford Argus. 
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PROFESSOR WICKERSHAM’S LECTURE. 


Professor Wickersham delivered a lecturein the 
Presbyterian Church last Friday evening, on the 
Characteristics of an American Education.” The 
speaker remarked that he had made no special pre- 
paration for the occasion, but would present a few 
thoughts in such language as would occur to him at 
the time The address was evidently unwritten, but 
pleasantly and forcibly delivered. The large audi- 
ence listened with marked attention and interest un- 
til the close. We present a brief synopsis. 

First :—Universality should be one of the char- 
acteristics of American Education. It might be said 
that this should be a feature of education in every 
land, and it would be well if such a consummation 
could be attained. But there is a special necessity 
for this in a Republic, where all are sovereigns. The 
crowned heads of Europe, and all invested with au- 
thority are, or ought to be thoroughly educated. 
They think, they act, they legislate for the people. 
But in America all are rulers, and hence all should 
be educated. Every voter should be able to exer- 
cise his elective franchise intelligently. ‘The hum- 
blest honest man in the land has a power at the polls 
great as that of the candidate for presidential honors. 


Seconpiy :—American education should be free. 
This it must be if we ever hope to make it universal. 
The wealthy must educate the poor. It is for their 
interest to do so. Education diminishes the number 
of paupers and inmates of county prisons and pene- 
tentiaries. The more intelligent a community, the 
more valuable the property of those composing it. 
The greater the facilities of educating our children 
which a certain locality furnishes, the more desira- 
ble a residence in it. The erection of that beautiful 
school building on the outskirts of your pleasant 
village has increased the value of your propertg. 


Tairpiy :—American education ought to be sound 
and thorough. There is too much education which 
is merely superficial. ‘Too many finish their educa- 
tion when it is only fairly begun. Young men hur- 
ry through the common school wr ava and college, 
and are engaged in business before t i] are pre- 
pared for it. We ought to learn a lesson from the old 
world. Young ladies get a little smattering of gram- 
mar, history and philosophy; learn a little French, 
Spanish, or Italian, then their education is finished, 
they devote their precious time to the dissipating 
novel, the sensational romance, and sit in parlors, 
when they ought to be engaged in the stern duties of 
life ; informing their minds, and doing something to 
elevate the race. 

Lasriy :—'The edacation of American youth should 
he patrivtic. Love of country should be instilled 
and cultivated. We ask not for partyzsm, but pa- 
triotism. Our children and youth should be stu- 
dents of history. They should be made familiar 
with the deeds of our fathers, the experience of rev- 
olationary days—the patriotic, persevering, self sav- 
rificing efforts of noble men and women, which re- 
sulted in the erection of this Temple of Liberty,which 
is the joy, and glory of our land. It is pleasant to 
hear children express their attachment to their na- 
tive land, and speak with pride of its grand old 
mountains, majestic rivers, beautiful vallies, and fer. 
tile plains. We like to hear them sing such national 
songs as “The Star Spangled Banner,” “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and “ Ra'ly Round the Flag Boys.” Let all 
be patriots. 

May the American people be distinguished for 
their education ; universal, free, thorough, conserva- 
tive, and patriotic. Following up the chain of knowl- 


| edge link by link, may we all pass through the mists 
| of ignorance and skepticism, up to the light and glo- 
ry and felicity of a better Jand — Bedford Inguirer 





te - Saian 
TO THE TEACHERS OF MIFFLIN COUNTY. 

Teachers of Mifflin County :—At the request of 
some of your members, | have consented to edit the 
educational column for the present—will do so until 
our next annual convention when an editor can be 
duly appointed. In the meanwhile all communica 
tions for that column will be directed to me, 

I believe itis not customary for Superintendents 
to write or deliver inaugural addresses, and if it 
were, I would feel awkward in coming before you 
now after having already been engaged in my official 
capacity. Yetevenat this Jate hour, believing that 
a few words in reference to the policy of the new ad- 
| ministration, and having, as | think. really some- 
thing to say, I have concluded, though it be a de- 
parture from custom, to venture a few thoughts. 

First. I recommend to your attention aud arge 
upon you the necessity of a more thorough, rigid 
discipline in your schools. Evidently io most schoole 
there is no power behind the throne toexecute the 
laws. They fall helpless, and are trampled under 
foot as they proceed from his or her Roya! High- 
ness. ‘The great lack of this power in schools gen- 
erally, the prevailing disposition of teachers to yield 
to the caprices of Young America, to gratify and 
indulge, to do anything in short but to insist upen 
and secure prompt, unquestioning obedience, is am 
evil of such growing magnitude, as to threaten with 
destruction the fundamental design of all schools, 
which is to mature and establish in scholiis & res- 
pect for law and authority. You cannot, therefore, 
be too earnest in your efforts for the removal of this 
evil. 

In the next place, I call your attention to the im- 
portance of scholars having enough and not too 
many studies. Too little attention has been paid to 
this. Scholars generally themselves, sometimes their 
parents, decide what and how many studies they 
should have. Itis the teacher's duty tu do this.— 
Where, however, it is done by the teacher, it is gen- 
erally done no better. [rom his desire to give the 
scholar plenty of work to keep him out of mischief, 
he gives him too much. The consequeuce is, lessons 
are imperfectly learned. Scholars are reproved and 
perhaps punished for failing todo what it was im- 
possible for them todo. The effect upon the scholar 
must be bad ; either to discourage, tire and disgust 
him with his stndies, or to make him superficial and 
inaccurate in them. ‘This subject is considered of 
so much importance by the educational men of the 
State, that it was made a subject for discussion at 
the late State Teachers’ Association. It is certainly 
worthy of your attention. 

Again, it has appeared to me, for some years, that 
a great mistake was made in the time of -cho!ars 
commencing Grammar. Also in the masner of teach- 
ingit. No other study is so badly taught—no other 
is being so completely run in the ground. Like & 
certain people of old, we are inclined to run after 
some new thing. When, some years ago, Analysis 
of Grammar first appeared, teachers generally ran 
wild. Parsing was no longer of any accouunt—rules 
were to be ignored. Analysis was so beautiful—so 
delightful—was everything. Children now of eight 
years old could study the language scieutifically.— 
Accordingly we had and still have lst, zd aud 3d 
books on Grammar, adapted to the various stages of 
development of children from eight years upward. 





And now we have scholars studying Grrammur frum 
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six to eight years, who have as much knowledge 
of the language as they ought to obtain in as mapy | 
months. Evidently there is something wrong here. | 
Better far that scholars’ minds be allowed to mature | 
sufficiently, before touching Grammar, to take up 
an advanced work and finish it in two or three ses- 
sions. 

I designed, for the present, simply to call your 
attention to these three prominent evils of our 
sehools. At some future time | will give my views 
more fully on each of them. 

That the inexperienced way have the advantage 
of the experienced teachers’ views, I would suggest 
the propaiety of devoting the educational column, | 
for some time, chiefly to an interchange of views on | 
these topice.— Lewistown Gazette. 

LETTER ON EDUCATION, FROM A WAR STAND- 
POINT. 
BY JOHN OGDEN. 

I write suggestively what | believe is about to 
take place. ‘The past, with its privileges, its theo- 
ries and experiments, its failures and successes, is 
well known. The present, with its mighty up-heav- 
ings of political and social life, is fraught with the | 
most painful interest, and points unerringly to the 
future. The lessons hereby taught, are significant. 
Great errors, political, social, educational and reli- 
gious, have long existed, and their fruits we are 
reaping vo-day, in the frightful carnage that deso- 
lates our land. Nevertheless, war offers an oppor- | 
tun:ty for correcting these errors, which, if allowed | 
to take root again, will produce another sad harvest 
for future generations. Let them be thoroughly | 
uprooted aud destroyed. Let good men everywhere | 
lay hold on the lever of progress thus extended to | 
them, and lift up our braised and crushed human- | 
ity. Shall we heed the warning? 

I write this in the forests of Georgia, amidst the 
roar of artillery and the rattle of musketry, in sight 
of the rebel lines that are surging and seething to 
and fro, threateniug the very existence of what eve- | 
ry educator holds dearer than life—the free institu- | 
tions of our country. But | write with confidence | 
that these dark lines. charged and surfeited as they 
are with evil, will be broken and hurled back, and 
their power to hurt forever destroyed. But this 
does not lessen the intense anxiety | feel, knowing 
the imminent danger that threatens us still from 
other quarters. ‘lhe work is not done when the | 
rebels are conquered. This only opens the way for | 
a still greater work, the work of regeneration. [| | 
write also with hope, and a pleased and satisfied re- | 
collection of past struggles and conquests, which | 
the cause of education has encountered and won. | 

The present war, therefore, marks a great and im- | 
portant era in said cause, the greatest, perhaps,in 
its history, but unless properly managed, it may | 
prove the greatest calamity. Weare now but reap- | 
ing the fruits of our past sowing, which fruits to say | 
the least, are very suggestive of the importance of 
improvement in our future sowing. Let us not 
blame the Government or the people undaly for this | 
sad state of things. ‘The first is but the exponent 
of the ideas inculvated by the educator ; the second | 
are what their edueation, in its largest sense, has | 
made them. ‘The suggestions, therefore, that I 
would make, are as follows: 

1. That we make our educational system em- 
bruce more of the humanitics, but not less of the 
mathematics; (1 use these two terms as convenient | 
representatives of two classes of studies,) for the 
former will ouly smooth the asperities of the latter | 


| tion could exist without a healthy emotion. 
|same is mainly true respecting the cultivation of 
, conscience, love, faith, and indeed all the faculties 


—will only give life and vigor to the otherwise sy!- 
logystic formula. 

The education that would make the most of man. 
addresses itself at once to the cultivation, refine- 
ment, and elevation of his emotional nature, as one 
of its specialities. For the lack of this kind of edu- 
cation, we are suffering sorely to-day. I see this in 
the army—the best school of humanity I ever was 
in. Not that we,as a people, have not emotion 
enough, but this emotion lacks the refining inflaen- 
ces of restraints and culture. Why were notall the 
lessons of all these men in all these mighty armies, 





| during their pupilage in the schools, made to bear 


more directly upon this great object of education, 
instead of wasting their force without an object? 
How different would be the manners and morals of 
these men now! With how much more hope we 
might look upon the future of our country! How 
much more of happiness the individual himself 


| might enjoy in his unnatural associations here in 


the army, and in his social capacity as a citizen! 
The education, therefore, should address man’s spir- 
itual nature more, since his happiness here and 
hereafter is more dependent upon soundness and 
fulness in these respects, than upon the same condi- 
tion of the intellect alone, if indeed, such a condi- 
The 


and feelings which have their origin in man’s social. 
moral or emotional nature. 

We are now at a stage in our national progress, 
where it would be eminently proper for us to take 
our educational bearings. We have made a great 
trial-trip in our national educational bark, and 
have found out where the defects are. And now 
since we have, as it were, arrived in port, we should 
attend carefully to the preparations for our future 
voyage. We have suffered some. We should there- 
fore not only repair damages, but correct ang de- 


| fect that might be detected in the material, mechan- 


ism, plan, or power of the grand old ship. This 
would be but the teachings of prudence or wisdom. 
This war, therefore, offers an opportunity, such as 


‘may never occur again, for a thorough investigation 


by experiment’or trial, and if need be, a revolution, 
in our system of education. Both the unsettled or 
inchoate condition in which it will leave a vast re- 
gion of our country, and the peculiar nature of a 
great part of those to be educated—the colored 
people—are favorable to progress. The people of 
this race are surely, and | think, providentially, 
thrown upon our hands. They are decidedly pecu- 
liar in their educational capabilities, singularly do- 
cile, patient, harmless, industrious, eager to learn, 
often bright, and possessing a wild, strange, emo- 
tional nature, or spirituality, that perplexes the 
cold, methodical theologian. He is astonished no 
less at the directness and clearness of their views 
of Divine things, than he is at the startling rapidity 
with which they reach conelusions, without them. 
selves even knowing the processes or antecedents. 

Now our cold intelligence needs warmth to give 
it health and power. We shall be able to obtain 
this from the race we educate. We shall warm our- 
selves into a new and vigorous intellectual life, by 
the process and labor of imparting the intelligence 
necessary to give direction and scope to the emo- 
tions of this race. The same may be said of other 
qualities which this race possesses ; but we pass to 
notice : 

2. The general diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes, white and black, as another point in which 





—— 
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this war will mark an era. Tree and universal edu- 
cation marks the only normal condition of society, 
the only condition in which a safe and healthy 
growth can be induced, the best condition both for 
the producer and consumer. 





looked this point solong. Nothing but the vices 
this system of servitade engenders, could ever have 
induced such blindness. 
grading influences of a necessary and constant de- 
pendence, and a groveling intercourse with a race 
of semi-barbarians, the mere idea of profit, or the 
enhanced value of intelligent labor, it would seem, 


would have been suflicient to induce them to edu- | 


cate their laborers. But now this race isto be edu- 
cated from far different motives; and [ think the 
world will yet see some of the finest examples of 
true Christian scholarship among this hitherto des- 
pised people. 

Here then we shall reap a handsome harvest of 
moral worth, if we are diligent and dutiful, for the 


vast field of culture thus thrown open to us, cannot , 


but stimulate and strengthen us. Teaching will be- 
come one of the leading professions, and the grand 


principles of the science of education will be sought | 


out and studied pathologically, with a view of re- 
moving from our present system anything that may 
be offensive to the healthiest growth of humanity. 


3. The comprehensivesess of education will con- | 


stitute another distinguishing feature in educational 
history. Hitherto ourcurriculum, in its application 


at least, has only reached about one-half of the edu- | 


cational wants of man. In that it has done well. 
But a school should be an epitome of life. A course 
of right living, based upon the philosophy of man’s 


faculties, should be mapped out, and the education | 


should conform to it. In doing this, it will be found 
that the branches of knowledge to be taught, and 
the mode of teaching them, must conform exactly to 
man’s real wants. 
ing this plan, since our people are to be fitted for self- 
government—and no other is admitted ia “right 
living”’—that politics, or a knowledge of the nature 
and design of the several forms of government, and 


especially of our own, will occupy an important | 
No excuse for neglecting this subject can | 


place. 
now be offered, either from a want of exciting inter- 
est in the history of our government, or from a want 
of beauty and comprehensiveness of design in its 
plans and operations. 

Here again is a most fruitful field of inquiry for 
the student and statesman ; one, too, that leaves no 
doubt as to its utilrty or importance. This war has 
divulged weaknesses and other defects in our politi- 
eal and- social fabric which education alone can 
reach, through the minds and hearts of the people. 
Every teacher should therefore be a politician in 
the true measing of the term, and every journal of 
education shouid discuss freely and impartially the 
great political rights of the people. 
eator should labor, might and main, to establish our 
educational system in exact harmony with the best 
government. 

The practical utility, or the importance that will 
hereafter be attached to the uses of knowledge, will | 
mark another era in education. Our progress will | 
receive a mighty impulse from this source. The | 
matchless superiority of trained intellect and inven- 
tive genius, has already been displayed in this war, 
both to the astonishment of the werld at large and 
the utter amazement and confusion of our enemies, 
while the inventions for the promotion of science 
and art and the diffusion of knowledge in civil life, 


It is strange that the | 
southern planter and politician should have over- | 


To say nothing of the de-. 


It will be found, also, in adjust- | 


The true edu- | 


! 

;exceed anything the world has ever scen. I in- 
| stance the « type-setting machine” as ore of the 
| most recent, and as one among thousands that might 
| be named, happening just at the time when most 
needed. We shall need Mr. Felt’s machine now! 
At least five millions of ignorant people, including 
| the poor whites of the South, are thrown upon our 
| hands. What could be more opportune at this 
time than this labor-saving and wonder-working 
machine ? 

Now, if the very imperfect development given 
the public mind under the fostering care of our free 
government, can produce such marked results in 80 
short a time, what must be the results of the work- 
ing out of these feeble beginnings to the full devel- 
| opment of the national life and strength, under the 
| full blaze of a truly philosophical and universal sys- 
| tem of education ? 

War has assisted also to reveal the immense nat- 
ural resources of our country; and no less the re- 
markable fertility of genius in the American mind, 
in many other respects. It has enlarged the indi- 
| Yidual and national idea, and broken down many an- 
| cient prejudices, and at the same time discovered to 
us new channels for universal progress. An im- 
| mense amount of rnbbish—the effete accumulations 
| of centuries—in the shape of prejudices and precon- 
ceived notions, both as regards true power and pro- 
gress, has hitherto lain direetly in the path of pub- 
| lic improvement. It was necessary that this be re- 
moved. Peaceable power seemed inadequate to 
this great work. War has unhinged the very gates 
| and doors of civil society, and revealed some of its 
| awful corruptions and deformities. In its resistless 
and remorseless hatterings, broken many 
bolts and bars that were the guards to an odious 
conservatism. These can never again be welded. 
It has left us, as it were, an open field, a free fight, 
a fruitful soil, a faithful witness, and a fertile ge- 
| nias, in which, from which, and by which, to estab- 

lish the grandest scheme for human growth and 
| government the world has ever seen. ‘The work is 
j}even nowready. Where are the laborers ?—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 
oo 


A FINE ART IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The human voice is acknowledged to be one of the 
most delicate and beautifal ef musical instruments. 
Its capability of touching the feelings, swaying the 
passions and exciting the emotions, has been abun- 
dantly shown in the almost omnipotent influence 
wielded over assembled thousands by great vocal- 
ists, actors, and orators It has an appropriate tone 
to express every conceivable state of mind, be it ec- 
static joy or crushing sorrow, tenderest love or sa- 
tanic hatred, serene contentment or deep anguish 
and blood-freezing fear. ‘To a cultivated ear, the 
sound of a cultivated voice is music, as well in con- 
versation and reading as in singing. No other in- 
strument can give such richness and variety to ev- 
ery shade of expression. Some voices are naturally 
pleasing, while others are cracked, harsh or screechy, 
but all can be greatly improved in power and quali- 
ty by careful elocutionary drills. 

Taking this view of the voice, and not regarding 
our pupils as so many “troublesome brats,” but as 
immortal beings, possessing sentiments, feelings and 
passions, with a voice which may be made to ex- 
press these, why may not reading be taught as a 
fine art? Too long already has it been taught as a 
dead art. The reading lesson has been looked up- 
on, both by teacher and pupils, as a dry, irksome 
task, to be recited with the greatest dispatch, and 





then laid aside for wedyhiier matters. ‘The instrue- 
tion given by the teacher has consisted in the point- 


ing out of a few mistakes in pauses, which the pu- | 
Need | use the | 


pil was not required to correct. 
slashing pet phrase of the extremist, “/his as ail 
wrong !” 

ieartily, intelligeatly and enthasiastically taught, 
there is no study in the common school course more 
interesting and beautiful than reading. When thus 


taught, the youngest and dullest will, with a few ex- | 


ceptions, enter the reading class with a hearty in. 


terest and recite the lesson with as much pleasure ‘ 


as they would experience in an animated conversa- 
tion. Dead reading ina /ive language like ours, 
will not do. Let us therefore banish it as neariy 
as possible from our schools, and aim to make all 
oP natural. Our ardor will, no doubt, be sore: 
ly tried by repeated failures on the part of the pu- 
pils. 
vere, and we shall succeed. 

Ilow to teach reading, is a problem that should 
be got at, as one gets at a problem in mathematics; 
it is necessary to get a clear conception of what is 


to be done, then the nature and order of each suc-! 


cessive step is to be sought for. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the object to | 
be aimed at iu teaching reading is to make good | 
readers. A good reader i3 one who can take up the | 


thonght on the page before him and convey it, in its 
full proportious, to him who listens. No thought 
worl handling is so insignificant as notto deserve 
decent handling, but a poor reader cannot convey 


the most ordinary thought in a clear and pleasing | 


manocr, much less can he express, in all their nice 
shades, the beautiful sentimeats and choice thoughts 
which enrich good prese and choice poetry. 

Where to begin is a question that is best decided 
by a view of the whole field, 


or orthoepy and expression. ‘The former has refer- 
ence to pronunciation, and embraces articulation, 
syllabication and accent; the latter has reference to 
the utterance of thought, feeling, or passion,with dae 
significance and force, and embraces emphasis, slur, 
inflection, modulation, monotone, personation and 
pauses. (Parker & Watson's classification.) Hav- 


ing in view this or a similar classification of elocu- | 


tionary topics, bearing in mind the simple principle 
in pedagogy, that instruction should be adapted to 
the wants, capacities of learners, and possessing the 
limited degree of common sense which every teach- 
er may be supposed to have, it is one of the easiest 
things imeginable to decide where to begin. ‘The 
following plan has been tried with good success: at 
the opening of the school term, point out only the 
more prominent mistakes, and have them carefully 
corrected, and give only some general instraction 
on reading, such as may suggestitsell, but aiming 
to get your pupils thoroughly interested in their 
lesson. Notice very caretally wherein your classes 
fail and let thaé be the starting point. If it be ar- 
ticulation, make that a special object of attention 
and kindly criticism for a few weeks, or a few months, 
until the ciass have acquired distinctness of utter- 
ances; give a daily drill of three or four miontes 
length on elementary souuds and phonetic spelling. 
Take up only one Jeading topic at a time. 





il - 
DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN. 
“My daughter has finished her education.” 


“ Ah, indeed, ma’am, that is more than most of 
us can say, and as I remember, I had only fairly be- | 


gun mine at herage. Yetthere isa sort of idea 


| work to do for ourselves. 
| mitted, and as Pilate said, “‘ What 1 have written, 


We must clinch our will and resolve to perse- | 


Reading consists of | 
two departments ; the mechanical and the emotional, | 
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that people are educated up and left there, finished, 
fixed, petrified, character established, nothing more 
to be learned or done. They do indeed talk of ex- 
perience, but that is supposed to come because we 
cannot help it. Education, indeed. I remember the 
fault that was once found with one of the most in- 
telligent and excellent teachers ever known, that 


| ‘she could not know mach, for she was always study- 


| 


Ing. 

‘Bat we are not speaking here of students, of be- 
ing self-taught, of mere book learning; education 
has quite as much reference to character. Of course, 
discipline, experience, must modify character; we 
all know and feel that, but beyond this we have a 
This is not so readily ad- 


1 have written,” 
am.” 

Thus, thongh theoretically they may admit, and 
cherish the idea of growth, of improvement, practi- 
cally they deny it. They would not take the view 


so also many say. ** What Iam, I 


| of the good woman who bed been in some way ill- 


treaicd by a neighbor, “Oh,” said a friend, “ you 
must not mind it in her, it is her way.” “ Well, peo- 
ple have po business to have disagreeable ways.” 
Now the fact is in erder to improvement in char- 
acter. we must all go through a course of discipline, 
and the earlier this is dene, theless severe the pro- 
cess. That father felt it who was dealing with his 
gon, and when one remonstrated at what seemed un- 


| dae severity, he remarked, “ We all must be sub- 


dued sooner or Jater, if we would be good for any- 
thing, and J am determined that he shall not have 
as much trouble in self-discipline as ] had.” What 


| this course had been, was known only to himself; to 
| others, except for an occasional flash of life and en- 


ergy, be seemed a man of meek and quiet spirit.— 
People said, * grace had done much for him,” but 
grace does not help us without our own consent, 
and many a man who professes to be in a state of 
grace would be the better for a little more discipline 
and self-control. 

This. too, is one of the things of which there is 
said to be asad want in our national character.— 
“A child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame,” and often worse consequences follow. Our 
notions of liberty are carried too far, and excluding 
discipline and wholesome restraint. amount to li- 
cense, Indeed, a recent writer on Mental Health, 
Dr. Ray, of Rhede Island, ascribes multitudes of the 
cases ot insanity to the utterly ungoverned feelings 
and passions of young people, leading them into ex- 
cesses lang before reason and common sense, to say 
vothing of religion, could have time to assert their 
power. Want of discipline is a fruitful source of 
insanity. Want of self-control! leads to all kinds of 
mischief and evil. 

To suceced with children, the secret is to begin 
earty, and firmly and guietiy teach children obedi- 
ence. ln order to do this, some of us will have to 
begin by governing ourselves, and so we may have 
double duiy to perform. So much the more need of 
diligence. We must never sacrifice our children 
because we were neglected. It is but teaching them 
to yield to motives. The self-control is their own; 
no power on earth but their own can subdue the 
will, however much we may compel mere outward 
obedience. But it is much gained when the will 


yields to motive. At first it may be the mere fear of 
physical pain, then of the parent’s displeasure, and 
of some other form of puaishment, until finally the 
same self-restraint keeps him from disobedience to 
| God and makes him faithful to the streng law of 
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right. The longest and most important step in ed- 
ucation has been taken, when this victory over the | 
will is gained. 

Should any say, “ With me it is too late ; my chil- 


dren are disobedient and are past this early period | 


of discipline,” it is indeed a critical case, yet wot 
desperate. It may not be too late for self-control, 
if that be needed, and for renewed faithfulness, for 
repentance even for our sin of ignorance, and the 
earnest prayer, * Visit not my sin upon them.” 
There is wonderful power in prayer, when we do al! 
we can. Sometimes we must watch and pray, some- 
times work and pray.—N. }. Observer. 


sae 
THE PHENOMENA OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

Silent lightnings, whether they appear in a clear 
or clouded sky, are usually explained by the suppo- 
sition that they are the reflection of lightnings which 
issue from clonds below the horizon, and so distant 
that the thunder which accompanies them cannot be 
heard. It has been, on the other hand, objected, 
that the splendor of lightning is not sufficieutly in- 
tense to cause a reflection so bright as the silent 
lightoings. wand that a reflection inferior in bright- 
— to lightoing itselfin the same proportion as 

twilight is to the brightness of the sun, wonld uot 
- visible. ‘Vo this objection M. 
the following notes : 

Cassina and Lacaille, when engaged in making a 
series of ¢ pane at on the velocity of sound, in the 
year 1739, saw the light produced by the discharge 
of a piece of ordinance placed atthe base of the 
light-honse of Cette, although at the station they 
occupied, both the town and light-house were con- 
cealed by intervening hills. 

In 1863, M. Zach gave signals on the Brocken (a 
mountain of the Hartz range.) by expleding six or 
seven ounces of gun powder. The light produced 
by this was seen by observers stationed on Mount 
Kellenbery, at a distance of nearly three leagues 
from the Brecken. 


| throngheut which storms rage. 


maha ] 


pearances, to explain which, it would be almost im- 
| possible to admit the hypothesis of distant storms. 
‘'Thas it frequently happens that when the whole vis- 
ible firmament is unclouded, the lightnings will 
play for entire nights on every side of the horizon, 
and will extend even to the zenith. If distant storms 
were admitted to explain such phenomena, it would 
be necessary to suppose that portion of the atmos- 
phere visible from a single place clear and serene, 
yet surrounded on every side by a rim of clouds, 
The imprebability 


_ of such an hypothesis is apparent. 


' the lightning is 


Arago replies by | 


{is about ten miles. 


| thunder was heard at 


Since a direct view would have 


been rendered impossible by the convexity of the ' 


earth, the light must have been seen by reflection. 

That this mode of explaining silent lightning may 
not take the character of mere conjecture, 
necessary to show that distant lightnings are actn- 
ally visivle when the thunder which accompanies 
them is inaudible. ‘Two unéxceptionable observa- 
tions are adduced for this purpose. 

On the night between the L0th and 11th of July, 
1783, the weather being calm and the sky unclonded, 
Sausure, stationed at the Hospice of the Grimsel, 
looking iu the direction of Geneva, saw on the hori- 
zon some streaks of cloads from which lightning is- 
sued, but no thunder was heard. It was ufterwerds 
ascertained that at the momert this occurred, a 
storm broke over Geneva the most terrific that the 
people of that country ever witnessed, 

On the 21st of July, , Mr. Lake Howard ob- 
served at Tottenham, near London, in 2 clear sky, 
lightning, such as is called heat-lightning, appear 
toward the south-east. It was afterward ascertained 
that a violent storm at that moment raged in 
France, which extended from Calais to Dunkirck.— 
Chis lightoing, above fifty leagues distant, was visi- 
ble in the atmosphere of London. 

it must then be admitted as proved, that silent 
lightnings may be and sometimes are produced by 
the reflection in the atmosphere of lightning of 
which the thunder is too distant to be heard. But 


it does not, therefore, follow that such appearances | 


must be and always is produced by that cause. On 
the contrary, heat-lightnings frequently present ap- 


it will be | 


Thunder unaccompanied by lightning, is explained 
by Mr. Arago, by supposing two strata of clouds 
at different heights, of which the superior stratum 


storm, and of which the 
to be impervi- 


is the seat of the thander-s 
inferior stratum is sufficiently dense 
ous to the light which precedes the thunder. Nev- 
ertheless, the density of the inferior cloud will not 
at all impede the transmission of sound through it, 
and the thander will consequent!s ird while 
invisible. 

rem the observations which have been recorded 
of the time between the flash and the thander, it ap- 
pears that although in one instance this interval 
amounted to seventy-two seconds, it usually does 
not exceed forty-eight seconds. It follows, then 
that the greatest distance from which the atmos- 
phere explosiens re h produce thunder are heard 
f the single recorded observa- 
tion of an interval of seventy-two seconds can be re- 
lied on, it would follow that in that particular case 
the distance = ope sen miles. 

Evidence still more direet aud con vine ing can be 
adduced, that beyond the distance cht or ten 
niles, thunder is inaudible. 

When the steeple of Lestwithiel, 
struck by lightning, on the 25th of January, i757, 
aad almost entirely destroyed, the thunder was ter- 
rific ; yet Smeaton, the engineer, who was then with- 
in thirty miles of the piace, heard no thunder. 
Muschenbroeck states that thunder at the Hague is 
inandible at Leydon and at Rotterdam, the dis- 
tance of the former being ten, and the latter twelve 
miles. There are aiso examples violent storms 
breaking over Amsterdam, which were inaudible at 
Leydon, the distance being about twenty miles. 

The rolling of thunder has by some been ascribed 


be he 


Lua 


rat 


in Cornwall, was 


ot 


i'toecho. That echo has, in some cases, a share in 
the production of the phenomena, cannot be doubt- 
ed by any one who has ever witnessed an Alpine 
storm. A multitude of causes gen. the loud- 
ness, the reverberation, and the continuity of the 
peals, are quite apparent. The qt enti yn is whether 


thunder. 
the thun- 


echo is the only cause of the rolling 
It has been shown that the duration ef 


der roll amounts sometimes to forty-five seconds. 
Whether the echoes of any sound ever have such 
duration, can only be determined by observation. 


at a certain 
known to all 


The example of the oft-reiterated echo 
island on the Lake of Killarney, 
travelers. Mr. Scoresby observed, on a particular 
occasion. its duration, and found it about thirty sec- 
onds. The original sound is usually produced by 
the discharge of a small cannon. 

it would seem that on the occasion of Mr. Scores- 
by’s observations, a pistol was used. Itis argued 
by Mr. Arago, that if a cannon had been used, the 
reverberation would have been much greater, and 
probably equal to the continuance of the longest 
roll of thunder. 

During the experiments made to determine the 
velocity of sound in June 1822, MM. Humboldt, 


18 
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Bouvard, Gay-Lussac, aud Emile de Laplace, heard 
the echo of a cannon, discharged near them, during 
twenty-five seconds. 

Mariners state that thunder heard at sea, is | 
marked by rolling as long continued as on land, al- 
though none of those causes which are supposed to 
produce echoes, such as walls, rocks, woods, hills, 
or mountains. are present. Unless the surface of 
the clouds reflects sourds, no means of procuring an 
echo can exist under such circumstances. Although 
it might seem that the clouds would be as little ¢a- 
pable of reflecting sound as the air itself, there ap- 
pears to be some reason to judge otherwise. Musch- 
enbroeck states, as the result of his own observa 
tions, that a cannon, which, being discharged, when 
the heavens were unclouded, produced only a single 
report, had its sounds several times reverberated | 
when discharged in the same place under a clouded 
sky. Inthe course of the experiments made in 
1822, to determine the velocity of sound, already re- 
ferred to, the same observation was made. 

oo 
HONESTY AND TRUST. 

The following pleasant anecdote is from “ Glances 
and Glimpses,” a book by Dr. Harriet 11. Huot, who 
was once a teacher in Boston: 

A cousin of mine in Charlestown having passed 
away, it became proper that | should attend her fu- 
neral. Jt was school afternoon; I did not dismiss 
the scholars ; as they disliked a monitor, I hit upon 
the following plan of leaving them. I placed in the 
chair the large, oldiashioned slate (it had been my | 
father’s), wrote upon it the names of the scholars in | 
the order in which they sat, and arranged the needle- | 
work and reading—for I always had some interest- | 
ing work read aloud by some eller pupil every al- 
ternoon—and then said: “ Now, children, when the | 
clock strikes iive, leave your seats orderly, go to my 
chair, and place by each of your names a unit for 
good behavior and a cross for bad. When I retarn 
I shall anxiously look at the slate; and in the morn- 
ing when you are assembled, | will read the list 
aloud, that everything may be confirmed. But ] 
trust in you!’ ©n my return I visited the school 
room and found but one cross upon the slate; and 
that, where 1 least expected it, appended to the 
name of a beautiful, open, bright, brave child, who 
then promised much to the world—the fact of her 
having rich parents being her greatest drawback.— 
She was the last child in the school that I should 
have thought capable of any misconduct. The morn- 
ing came ; the list was read; it proved truthful; but 
when | came to this name I said: 

“ My dear child, you must explain. Why is this? 
What did you do?” 

Looking up to me with those soulful eyes, and 
speaking with a soulful tone, which ever made her ! 
an object of sacred interest, she replied : 

“T laughed aloud; I langhed more than once—I | 
couldn’t help it—because «a slate was keeping 
school !” 


} 


oso 
CHILDHOOD’S PRAYER. 

One of the literary men of England, who has out- 
grown many of the religious influences of his child- | 
hood, gives the following touching sketch of the im- 
pression made on him by the habit of prayer taught | 
at his mother’s knees : 

“Very singular and very pleasing to me is the re- 
memberance of that simple piety of childhood, of 
that prayer which was said so punctually, night and | 
morning, kneeling by the hed side. What did 1 | 


think of? }What image did I bring before my mind | 





when | repeated my learnt petition with such scru- 
pulous fidelity? Did I see some venerable form 
bending down to listen? Did he cease to look and 
listen when I said it all? Half prayer, half lesson, 
how difficult it is now to summon it back again. 

“ Bat this ] know, that the bedside where 1 knelt 
in this merning and evening devotion, became sa- 
cred to me as an altar. I smile as I recall innocent 
superstition that grew up in me that the prayer must 
be said kneeling just there. If some cold winter's 
night I had crept into bed, thinking to repeat the 
petition from the warm nest itself, it would not do; 
it was felt in this court of conscience to be ‘ a fruit- 
less performance ;’ there was no sleep to be had til! 


| 1 had risen, and, bed-gowned as 1 was, kneeled at 


the accustomed place, and said it all over again, 
from the beginning to the end. T'o this day I never 
see the little, clean white bed, in which a child is to 
sleep, but I see also the figure of a child kneeling at 
its side. And | fora moment am that child. No 
high altar in the most sumptuous church in Chris- 
tendom could prompt my knee to bend like that 
snow-white coverlet, tucked in fora child's slum- 
ber.” 


itl 
THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Teachers and parents should make it a duty to see 


that the circumstances under which children study 
are such us shall leave a happy impression upon 


their minds. Young scholars will gradually and un- 
| consciously become like wkatthey most look upon. 


Little children are wonderfally susceptiblefor good 
or eVii. 

2. Shabby school houses induce slovenly habits. 
Unswept floors indicate cobwebby brains. Ill-made 


| benches not only warp and dwarf the body, but, by 


refinx influence, the mind as well. Why are chil- 
dren so often discouraged and disgusted at school. 
Because the school house seems to bea prison, and 
the furniture as instruments of torture. 

3. No matter haw old or unfashionable vour school 
house—keep it clean. Jide its sombre walls with 
pictures, embower its weather-beaten exterior with 
flower vines, and decorate its yards with shrubbery. 
Then the birds will come singing welcome to your 
children. They will be enchained as if by sweet 
magic, and their minds will be awakened to learn- 
ing and virtuous instruction, with links of gold 
brightening, strengthening, for ever and ever. 


oo 
OLD THINGS. 

Give me the old songs, those exquisite bursts of 
melody which thrilled the lyres of the inspired 
poets and minstrels of long ago. Hvery note has 
borne upon the aira tale of joy and rapture—of 


“sorrow and sadness? They tell of days gone by, 


and time hath given them a voice which speaks to 
us of those who once breathed these melodies—ot 
what they are now, and what we soon shall be. My 


| heart loves those melodies; and may they be mine 


to hear till life shall end, and as I * Jannch my boat’ 
upon the sea of eternity, may their echoes be wafted 
to my ear, to cheer me on my passage from the 
scenes of earth and earthland! 

(jive me the old paths where we have wandered 
and pulled the flowers of love and friendship, in the 
days of * Auld Lang Syne,” sweeter, far, the dells 
whose echoes have answered to our footsteps, and 
whose rills have in childhood’s days reflected back 
our forms and those of our merry playfellows, from 
whom we have parted, and meet no more in the old 
nooks we loved so well. 

Give me the old house upon whose stairs we 
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seemed to hear light footsteps, and under whose 
porch a merry laugh seems to mingle with the winds 
that whistle through the old trees, beneath whose 


branches lie the graves of those who once trod the | 


halls, and made the chambers ring with glee. And 
0! above all, give me the old friends—hearts bound 
to mine in life’s sunshiny hours, and a link so strong 
that all storms of earth might not break asunder, 
spirits congenial, whose hearts through life have 
throbbed in union with our own! O! when death 
shall still this heart, I would not ask for aught more 


sacred to hallow my dust, than a tear of an old | 


friend. May my funeral dirge be chaunted by the 
old friends | love so fondly, who have not yet passed 
away to the spirits’ bright home. 


o> 
COMING AND GOING. 

Sunshine and shadow come and go alternately, 
or with mingled influence checker the scenes of 
life. The first coming of a child into the household 
is more than the advent of an angel. A divine 
messenger might more surprise us, might play upon 
our wonder and fear, or give food for reflection by 
his message. 

But a child comes from as mysterious and strange 
aland as the unknown sky. Every day the little 
thing fills us with questions and wonders of thought. 
One child is a whole population. What is it? What 
will it become ? Jlow shall we rear it? What is it 
doing to us, and within us? ‘These thoughts come 
and go in light and shadow, in hope and fear, in 
gladness or sorrow, with feotfalls as numerous as if 
a whole host, and not one little babe, were the sub- 
ject of them. But of the coming of these little 
ones, poets and parents have written abundantly. 

What about their going? When they go out to 
return no more, we believe that the door of the Fa- 
ther’s house has opened, and that they are safely at 
home. We weep, but it is not that they have, but 
that we are, left. 


the door is shut. 

But there are other goings besides these upward 
and heavenly ones. Children grow up. Nothing 
on earth grows so fast as children. It was but yes- 
terday, and that lad was playing with tops, a buoy- 
ant boy. lle is a man and gone, now! 
in the field, his hand upon the sword. There is no 
more childhood for him or for us. Life has claimed 
him. When a beginning is made, it is like a ravel- 
ing stocking, stitch by stitch gives way, till all are 
gone. ‘The house has notachild init. There is no 


more noise in the hall—boys rushing in, pell mell— | 
There are no more skates | 


it is very orderly now. 
or sleds, bats, balls, or strings, left scattered about 
Things are neat enough now. 

There is no delay of breakfast for sleepy folks ; 
there is no longer any task before you lie down, of 
looking after anybody, and tucking up the bed- 
clothes. ‘There are no disputes to settle, nobody te 
get off to school, no complaints, no importunities 
for impossible things, no rips to mend, no fingers to 


tie up, no faces to be washed, or collars to be ar- | 
There was never such peace in the house. | 


ranged. 
{t would sound like music to have some feet clatter 
down the front stairs! O for some children’s noise ! 

What used to ail us that we were hushing their 
loud kaugh, checking their noisy frolic, and reprov- 
ing their slamming and banging the doors? We 
wish our neighbors would only lend us an urchin or 
two to make a little noise on these premises. A 
home without children! It is like a lantern without a 
candle; a garden without flowers; a vine and no 
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We weep, not because they are | 
inside of the gate, but because we are outside, and | 


His foot is | 


grapes ; a brook and no water gurgling and rushing 
'in its channel. We want to be tired, to be vexed, 
| to be run over, to hear child-life at work, with all 
its varieties. 

Daring the secular days this is enough marked. 
But it is Sabbath that puts our homes to the proof. 
That is the Christian family day. ‘he children are 
at home. Youcan lay your hand on their heads. 
They seein to recognize the greater and lesser love 
'—to God and to friends. The house is peaceful but 
‘not still. There is a low and melodious trill of 
children init. But Sabbath comes too stil! now. 
There is a silence that aches inthe ear. There is 
' too much leisure and too little care. 

Alas! what mean these things? 
growing old! Are these signs and tokens ? 
| waning? 

All summer long, the great, full.breasted tree has 
covered his branches with numberless leaves, and 
whirled them im the wind for music, and covered the 
little birds from sight that sung and builded within. 
| It was green and strong and musical. At length a 

single leaf hangs in the tree with a brilliant color 
You look at it and sigh, * It is the first 1 have seen 
this summer; there will now be more such.” To- 
morrow it falls. Otbers ripen and follow. Ere 
long the tree grows thin. Every wind lifts many of 
them, and hands them down to the ground. Every 
day there is less sound in the tree ; every day more 
of rustling leaves along the fences. At length, after 
wv rain, and a windy buffeting. the tree holds out its 
barren arms and there are nowhere leaves upon 
them. Wait, 0 tree, there are buds and leaves yet. 
Only between thee and them is sleep, burial, resur- 
rection. Winter is come, but so also is spring com- 
‘ing —/l. W. Beecher. 


Is somebody 
Is life 


oo 
ABOUT GREAT MEN AND BOYS. 

Among the mountains of California stand some of 
the most wonderful trees ever discovered, They 
tower up more than three hundred feet, or taller 
than the highest steeple in this country. ‘There 
they stood hundred of years before civilized men 
ever saw them. But they were just as grand while 
|alone in the solitude of the unbroken wilderness, 
when only visited by the wind=, the wild beasts and 
birds, and the equally wild Indians, as they are now, 
So 


' when travelers flock to admire their statcliness. 
all truly great men possess the same nobleness of 
nature before, that they do after the world has dis- 

| covered, acknowledged and applauded it. Those 

| who long for opportunities of becoming great, for- 
get that greatness is in the man, not in the oppor- 
tunity. ‘he opportunity only gives occasion for 
| greatness to exhibit itself. Washington possessed 

' the same high qualities when he told the truth and 

| loved his mother, as when he headed the American 

armies and presided over the councils of the nation. 

A man may be great, thongh circumstances confine 

him to a narrow sphere, just as a ray of light is as 

cheerful, and as much the child of the san, when 
| shining in a rude hovel, as when ilashing from the 
mirrors of a palace. Goodness, courage, devotion, 
manliness, patience, perseverance, reverence and 
| love, will make o bof or man great, though he live 
| on the most secluded farm in the backwoods. There 
are thousands of such boys—many will read these 
| words for their encouragement. ‘lhe day may come 

when their noble qualities will be wanted in the 
| public. service, and all men shall see and acknowl- 
| edge their worth. But if not, they are still rich in 

enduring wealth, and let them remember, also, that 
| life only begins in this world. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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The publishers aim to furnish these books in as good style, and as cheap, or cheaper, 
than oti of like character can be had elsewhere. That their efforts have met with 
success, the extensive popularity and use of this series abundantly proves. 

Tue Eciectic Serres embraces 


McGuffey’s Primary School Charts,...............06. 000.000. ceccceeee cesses eeeees 6 Nos. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speller,...... 0.0.0.0... ...ccccccecceeeccseeenee ceeeenees 1 Book. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,.............6....c6. cecceceee ceeeeeeee eeneeneee 7 Books. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speakers,......................cccccceeceeeneeneveeeees . 2 Books. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics,.....................ccccc cc ccceneeececeeseeeeeeneeeeeeeeees 6 Books. 
Ray’s Series of Algebras,....................6-ccceeeeececesseee ceereneseenseeeeeneecenes 2 Books. 
Ray’s Plane and Solid Geometry.,......... ding dda ctdpeel igcadsdes gees ebuatgaenses l Book. 
Pinneo’s Series of Grammar4s,....................--ceccecee seceee scones seeesevee sevens 2 Books. 
Pinneo’s Works on Composition,.......... PE WE Re OE SER 2 Books. 
Bivens’ Gahool Geometry y-.... a+. .2i....00:s0eecccescecceces soctesnseeceneeses seeene cneses 1 Book. 
De Wolf’s Instructive Speller,................6:..ccccscceeseecseese seeseeeeseereeees l Book. 
Kidd’s Vocal Culture,................... a wivanoodine tae tibesee de Nebo skbivce cocmbeats 1 Book. 
White’s Class Book of Geography,..........-...::.::c:ccesccceeneeecen eee ceneeeees 1 Book. 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics,...........6....cceees ttn senticnsin nihil 1 Book. 
Lilienthal & Allyn’s Object Lessons,...............c0.cceeeeeeeeeeereee ee eeeeeees 1 Book. 
The Examiney, or Teachers’ Aid,...............6 nto nee sooenenes wssneeses eoeeeeene 1 Book. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

You are earnestly invited to examine and compare with other school books, the 
books of the Eenneric Epveationan Senies. They are believed to possess the highest 
merit. Thoroughly iested by the best teachers in the country, they are rapidly becom- 
ing the uniform books in the West and North-West. 

They are almost exclusively used in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and largely used in the schools of Michigan, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

Approved aud adopted in schools in New England, they are widely used in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in nearly every other State of the Union where a liberal 
attention is given to public instruction. ° 


Economy to Panents.—They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic 
merit, typographical beauty, cnuapNess, and extensive uniformity of adoption and 
use. 

*.* Single specimen copies furnished for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion, at half retail price of the same; and sent by mail, postage prepaid, at half retail 
price, postage added. 


hes” Lili ral ferns Given OM hooks for first introduction, or in exchange for others not mn 
SATISFACTORY Usk. 


Address the publisifers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


novéd- m CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














